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—Portrait of the Week- 


JACK’S ALL RIGHT. In the closest American 
electién for some years Senator Kennedy became 
the first Roman Catholic incumbent of the White 
House. In another electoral struggle, Mr, Harold 
Wilson put all personal feeling aside and came 
to the conclusion that he could not deprive the 
Labour Party of his services as a member of the 
Shadow Cabinet. It remained to be seen whether 
the Labour Party would accept his sacrifice. Other 
members of the Labour Party were heard calling 
vociferously for the sacrifice of Mr. Gaitskell, 
who ran twice in two days into a barrage of 
spontaneously well-organised heckling and abuse 
at meetings of the party whose Leader he had 
been elected by 166 votes to Mr. Wilson’s 81. 


* 


THE HOUSE OF COMMONS spent much time discuss- 
ing semantic questions, chiefly whether Mr. 
Macmillan and the State Department meant the 
same thing by their respective statements about 
the consultation between Britain and the United 
States that would (or in certain circumstances 
would not) precede the firing of the Polaris 
missile, and what, assuming that the statements 
meant the same thing, they meant, Many Labour 
Members made it clear that they did not want 
anything to do with the Polaris missile, with or 
without consultation, and other citizens thought 
Holy Loch, where the missile’s base is to be, 
might have been more happily named. 


* 


IN PARIS the trial of those accused of organising 
the Algiers mutiny began, and held out every 
promise of degenerating into a complete shambles 
long before it finished. There were threats to 
subpoena the Prime Minister, which were in no 
way deflected by the fact that few of those 
present could remember his name, and further 
demonstrations took place in Paris both for and 
against President de Gaulle’s Algerian policy, on 
the details of which he had earlier shed floods 
of darkness in a television broadcast. The war 
in Algeria continued, and there were more kill- 
ings in Paris. 


* 


THE FLoops, which had at one time seemed about 
to engulf the whole of the country, began to sub- 
side, and the great mop-up began. Parts of Kent 
and Sussex were the worst hit, with Devon not 
much better off. There were the first signs of an 
acrimonious dispute as to who should pay for 
the damage, the Government seeming reluctant 
to help. Mr. Brooke, the Minister of Housing, 
was criticised in the House of Commons for his 
attitude, and even more sharply criticised for his 
housing policy. 


* 


LONDON OMNIBUS WORKERS submitted a poster 
for advertising display on London omnibuses, 
urging passengers to sign a petition for an inquiry 
into the state of London omnibus services. The 
London Transport Executive rejected the poster, 
not surprisingly feeling disinclined to advertise 
its own shortcomings. Rejected advertising had 
earlier figured in the news when the Independent 
Television Authority (whose Annual Report has 
just declared that Independent Television is 
excellent in every way) refused to allow an adver- 
tisement for the Daily Worker to be shown on 
its screens. 


* 


AN INQUEST was conducted in Truro upon a small 
boy who was savaged to death by an Alsatian; 
a member of the Canine Defence League departed 
for the West Country to clear the dogs’ name. 
Mr. R. A. Butler, who wishes to go down to 
history as a great reforming Home Secretary, 
decided to allow a boy of eighteen to be ritually 
Strangled at nine o’clock in the morning. 
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Wa the Opposition monopolising the 
attention of political correspondents, the 
announcement of the Government’s legislative 
intentions received less attention than it might 
have expected; but not less than it deserved. The 
Queen’s Speech, admittedly, is not a reliable 
guide; when the details of all the promised Bills 
are published, they may turn out to be more 
decisive than anybody has expected. But even 
allowing for this possibility the programme is 
feeble. The fact that the proposal which received 
most publicity was the projected car parks under 
Hyde Park does not say much for the importance 
of the rest of the Government's plans. 

The basic weakness, to which the electorate is 
growing every year more accustomed, is a disposi- 
tion—a determination—to let sleeping dogs lie. 
As things are going, the Government is tempted 
to refuse to consider any legislation that is likely 
to be really controversial. It has only to avoid 
making mistakes (Ministers can tell themselves) 
to be sure—provided there is no unforeseen 
crisis—of remaining comfortably in office in the 
foreseeable future: so why take risks and irritate 
people? The safest plan is simply to concentrate 
cn tidying up the law’s loose ends, and on pacify- 
ing any sizeable segment of the electorate who 
may feel neglected—such as the old-age pen- 
sioners, this year. 

It is true that liberalising Bills are promised— 
on licensing, for one. But this is long overdue: 
forced on the Government, in fact, by public 
opinion. The Nonconformist minority which 
governments once feared has ceased to be a 
danger: the greater risk now _comes from 
exasperated electors, more and more of whom 
travel abroad every year and come back to deride 
the British system. Unfortunately a healthy 
contempt for the law rapidly turns into an un- 
healthy readiness to break it: the police have to 
try to enforce legislation which no longer has the 


sanction of public opinion behind it; and this, in 
its turn, brings the risk of corruption. Though the 
promise of legislation is welcome, it is hard to 
congratulate a Government which has taken so 
long to grasp the necessity for licensing reform. 

The Weights and Measures Bill is another 
example of worthy pusillanimity. Theoretically 
it will be useful to the tippler to know that the 
content of his meagre tot will be the. same 
whether he is drinking at the local or at the 
Savoy; but as the amount he gets often depends 
on how, and by whom, the measure is poured, 
he knows that he will not necessarily be the 
beneficiary. This prospective clarification of the 
law may prove marginally useful to consumers, 
but what they need is a much more determined 
effort on the Government's part; not only to 
protect them from false pretences, but also to 
remove the shopping restrictions that are the 
result partly of a hangover of Grundyism, partly 
of trade union pressure. But this is an effort 
the Government is reluctant to make. 

The Government has some excuse, as it was 
foolish enough a few years ago to bring in 
a Shops Bill which would have intensified rather 
than abolished the restrictions. If the Govern- 
ment were to bring in a Bill liberalising the law 
on, say, shop closing hours, it is not difficult to 
imagine the fun that the Opposition would have 
quoting the arguments of Lord Hailsham (who 
was ill-advised enough to try to persuade the 
Lords to accept the Bill) that greater restrictions 
are necessary. Yet need the Government worry? 
Such is the present calamitous state of the Oppo- 
sition that it would be only charitable to allow it 
a little gentle fun. 

But the Government seems incapable of realis- 
ing that it has today a chance such as few 
democratic governments have ever had, to pass 
progressive legislation, confident in the know- 
ledge that -the protests of irritating minorities 
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from the League of Empire Loyalists to the 
Lord’s Day Observance Society, on the one hand, 
or even of more formidable bodies such as the 
trade unions on the other, cannot have the least 
effect. The Government’s parliamentary majority 
is too secure to be troubled. 

Ministers, however, appear to be incapable of 
thinking along these lines. It would be no sur- 
prise if a debate revealed that some of the 
measures now being passed are, like the Shops 
Bill, in fact projects originally prepared for and 
under the Labour Government in the Forties; 
Bills which have been held up in the legislative 
queue, and whose character nobody has bothered 
to investigate. There is little sign in this session’s 
programme of any forward look: most of the 
Bills have the snivelling appearance of having 
stood too long in a draft. And for a govern- 
ment with such an opportunity, this is sad. 


Anything Wrong? 
I there anything wrong with the entertainment 
programmes on commercial television— Sir 
Robert Fraser asked the assembled members of 
a press conference last week—when viewers put 
them in the Top Ten week after week? Is there 
anything wrong with the consumption of alcohol 
—a French farmer might ask, with the same justi- 
fication—when France has the highest rate of 
alcoholism in the world? Commercial television 
has effectively demonstrated that here, as in 
America, huge audiences can be persuaded, week 
after week, to watch and presumably to enjoy 
programmes which are preternaturally silly, pro- 
grammes which exploit violence, and pro- 
grammes which rely for their appeal on the fact 
that audiences enjoy watching the public humilia- 
tion of other men and women. This is no longer 
in dispute; but that the Director of the Indepen- 
dent Television Authority should actually boast 
about it is a sad commentary on the Authority's 
notion of what it was established to do. If there 
is anything radically wrong with Independent 
Television, Sir Robert asserted, there is some- 
thing wrong with the Authority. Yes. 


Traffic Snarls 


PART from its publicity value, the reasons 
for the promise of subterranean car parks 
near Marble Arch are hard to understand. The 
assumption appears to be that if the centre of 
London is overcrowded with cars, the best way 
to ease the jams is to provide motorists with 
somewhere to park on the fringes. But this is to 
ignore the fact that car parks close to the centre 
of London are likely to attract fresh commuter 
traffic; and more traffic is something that 
London’s inlets and outlets are unfitted to carry. 
As Malcolm MacEwen demonstrated in his 
survey of London traffic in the Spectator some 
weeks ago, it is absurd to ‘plan’ for the private 
motorist only in terms of giving him more places 
to leave his car—whether underground parks, or 
compulsory garage space in new buildings— 
without relating this accommodation to the 
capacity of the roads to the suburbs and the 
country. Already, public transport is put at a 
hopeless disadvantage by the flow of private cars 
at rush hours (towards Christmas, at all hours). 
To encourage still more motorists to bring their 
cars to London without considering the effect 
they will have on traffic, is absurd. 
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The Army Game 


NE of the misfortunes of not having a real 
Opposition is that some of the Government’s 
more deplorable decisions slide past almost un- 
noticed, because attention is concentrated on 
unimportant issues. Whatever may be the 
opinions on the Prime Minister’s handling of the 
Holy Loch affair, the decision to have a Polaris 
submarine base in Britain is a reasonable and 
logical extension of the decision to have H-bases 
here of any kind; to suggest that the Russians 
will single out the Glasgow area for specific 
retaliatory treatment is to display a singular 
ignorance of what H-bomb warfare would be 
like. The decision of the Government to set the 
Army’s strength at a mere 165,000 men, on the 
other hand, has had relatively little attention. 
This was the figure that Mr. Sandys’s advisers 
calculated was the most that could be expected 
without conscription; and they ingeniously 
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argued that it was also the figure required to 
enable Britain to fulfil her defence commitments 
—a contention that was disputed at the time 
because other estimates put the desired minimum 
figure at close on 200,000 men. When Mr. Sandys 
was shifted to a different Ministry it was thought, 
or at least hoped, that a more realistic attitude 
would be taken by his successor. Not so. Mr. 
Watkinson appeared for a while to think that 
an army of at least 180,000 would be required, 
but now that there is little likelihood of obtain- 
ing enough recruits to reach that figure, he has 
apparently fallen back on Mr. Sandys’s prepared 
positions, and is ready to settle for 165,000. 
The most that can be said in Mr. Watkinson’s 
favour is that at least he did not pretend, an- 
nouncing the news, that 165,000 is the best of all 
possible sizes for this best of all possible armies; 
but the Government’s failure to provide an army 
large enough to meet current needs, let alone 
to be prepared for any sudden crisis, is disturbing. 


Whose Algerian Republic? 


From DARSIE GILLIE 


| rere: DE GAULLE’s last broadcast was pre- 
pared in the greatest secrecy and we are told 
that the action it seems to foreshadow will be 
prepared in the same way. The Prime Minister 
knew what it contained in advance, but it was 
only revealed to the rest of the Government after 
the President had already recorded it, and fous 
hours before the public heard it. Its manner and 
its matter illustrate the evolution of the Fifth 
Republic away from the parliamentarism that 
was one of its latent potentialities at the start, 
towards an exclusively presidential authority. 
Unless the Government has some control over 
high policy it is obvious that Parliament can have 
none. The President referred to the Government 
in the course of his speech as appointed by him- 
self and doing its work very nicely. He mentioned 
his own powers of dissolution, of appealing to the 
nation, and of assuming full powers himself in a 
grave crisis. A dissolution may seem an odd sort 
of threat since without any doubt the Gaullist 
UNR would be the principal loser. But it is highly 
improbable that either the nationalists and con- 
servatives of the Right or the non-Communists 
of the Left would have a majority: so the result 
of the election would merely demonstrate the 
dangerous futility of party factions. De Gaulle’s 
authority would remain the sole alternative to 
chaos. But on what is his authority based? 
Gaullism, as a tactic of government, reveals 
itself, essentially, as an appeal to a political ‘third 
force.’ A ‘third force’ used to be thought of as 
a real force, countries or citizens who could be 
persuaded to come together in order to stand up 
for themselves, and hit out to the Right or the Left 
according to need. That is not exactly what the 
President is relying on in France. It is rather the 
vast mass of professedly unpolitical citizens who, 
while continuing to complain, will not be un- 
happy to have decisions taken for them. It is in 
their name that the impersonal ‘State’ governs, 
through its highly personal embodiment, the 
President. It is in the sacred interest of France 
that he manoeuvres between the persons on the 
Right and Left with political convictions of their 
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own. Such persons must not be suppressed or 
driven underground, for in that case there would 
be no room for manceuvre, but with such persons 
the State can hardly enter into alliance. 

In Algeria the appeal is also to a third force— 
to those who have not fought, who have hesitated 
to take sides. But there a difficulty arises since 
there has so far been no Algerian State to speak 
in their name and entrust authority to a suitable 
person. The President is of course much too in- 
telligent to suppose, as many French conserva- 
tives still do, that the problem can be solved by 
the integration of Algeria into France. To entrust 
the government of Algeria to either French 
nationalists or to the FLN would be creating 
precisely such a partisan State as is contrary to 
all the President’s instincts. Somehow out of the 
middle gulf is to be conjured Algerian Algeria, 
which he is now explicitly calling an Algerian 
Republic. The only trouble about this future 
Republic is the lack of enthusiasts to run it. 
No Algerian leaders have yet come forward to 
sponsor it. The President is rather like a head- 
master in gown and mortar-board, waiting, with 
a superbly bound prize book in his hands, for a 
virtuous boy in Eton suit and with unspotted 
record who will come forward to claim it. Alas, 
the most likely boys are all in blue jeans. 

Did the President mean to manceuvre the 
Algerian ‘government’ of Tunis out of negotia- 
tion with himself at Melun last June? In so far as 
there are no negotiations in that direction and 
little chance of them developing, the army has 
received one satisfaction. But the army is asking 
some very legitimate and pressing questions. 
What is it to say to the rank and file—French and 
Algerian—that does the fighting? The metropoli- 
tan units have now been reduced to about 
250,000. They are supplemented by local self- 
defence groups drawn from Moslems in pacified 
villages, with shot-guns for the most part. The 
French boys from town and country who risk 
their lives during upwards of two years in the 
Algerian hills have to be told why they are there. 
The answer has so far been that Algeria has to 
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be saved from the criminality of the rebellion— 
illustrated by repulsive photographs of real atro- 
cities committed by the rebels. But local levies 
have to be assured that the French are not going 
to withdraw and leave them in the lurch, as 
happened in Northern Vietnam. 

A solution to this problem now seems to be 
forming itself in ingenious minds. If the FLN 
is excluded, both by itself and by the President, 
from building his Algerian Algeria, if no popular 
leaders are forthcoming, why should not the 
army undertake the job? The one thing the army 
has been allowed to say, and indeed encouraged 
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to say, is that it will be there as long as it is 
needed. The President in his broadcast hinted at 
a sort of unilateral truce, on the basis of victory 
achieved. Military operations would be declared 
ended, though legitimate self-defence would be 
necessarily maintained. With what would the 
army be occupied while keeping the peace, if not 
with the creation of Algerian Algeria? But the 
President himself has insisted that military vic- 
tory will be nothing without a political solution. 
Would the Algerians recognise an Algerian 
Algeria as Algerian if it was built by even the 
best-intentioned French hands? 


Memories 


From JAMES TUCKER 


‘ ERE you there the night ’Neurin resigned 
Wine Ministry of Health? There was an 
American bloke here with recording apparatus, 
sending the speech direct to America. Must have 
cost thousands. We did the usual wiring for the 
loudspeakers, but they did their own. The place 
was packed, with a great queue outside before it 
opened. Not all of them got in.’ The old Labour 
Party worker in the committee rooms at Ebbw 
Vale looked at the three of us waiting in the cold 
to interview Michael Foot. Nobody was spending 
thousands on this coverage. Nor had any of 
Foot’s meetings been crowded out. Reminiscence 
was in order; nostalgie de la queue. 

Memories of the great days and the great man, 
now gone, impart a status to all connected with 
them: it was something to be messing about with 
loudspeaker wires alongside men making a 
straight link with the United States. Everywhere 
in the constituency you meet people who regard 
Aneurin Bevan’s death and the probable nature 
of the succession as heavy attacks on their own 
significance and dignity. 

Even Michael Foot seems over-ready to discuss 
his policies from the point of view of what Nye 
would have thought of them. Yes, it was true 
Bevan called unilateralism an emotional spasm, 
but who knows what his position might be today, 
now that the Government had abandoned Blue 
Streak and changed its line on the independent 
deterrent? Foot says he believes he would not 
have got the Ebbw Vale nomination if he had 
believed in the Bomb; few of the questions on 
arms during the campaign have been hostile. No, 
it was not true that Nye had moved to the Right; 
he was as Left as ever—as Left, it is implied, as 
Mr. Foot—to the end. 

Perhaps he kow-tows to the aura a little more 
than he would if Ebbw Vale were not still so 
geographically and atmospherically strange to 
kim. He has swotted up the statistics and can tell 
vou how many men work at Richard Thomas and 
Baldwins. But an outsider in a tough, opinionated 
and intelligent valley community is bound to feel 
a bit different. Mrs. Foot, when told her husband 
had won the nomination, said she was very 
pleased because she had once made a film in 
South Wales. The 20,000 majority apart, Mr. 
Foot probably couldn’t find a more convincing 
reason for setiling on Ebbw Vale. 

Sir Brandon Rhys Williams, Bt., the Conserva- 
tive candidate, makes rather a lot of Foot’s per- 
sonal unsuitability for the area. He refers to him 
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always as ‘the so-called Labour candidate.’ This, 
you might think, was because of Foot’s dif- 
ferences with the executive. Not at all. Sir Bran- 
don (Eton and Welsh Guards Officers’ Mess) has 
in mind the non-working-class Foot background. 
Sir Brandon has decided that Michael Foot is too 
intellectual for this populace. What is needed is 
a practical thinking (paternal?) Tory. ‘But wasn’t 
Bevan an intellectual?’ he is asked. ‘An intellec- 
tual! Have you seen the house up the road where 
he was born?’ Sir Brandon is not going to 
display too much intellect for anyone. 

Actually, he doesn’t like being called Sir 
Brandon. On the posters his name appears simply 
as Rhys Williams (which is his surname) and he 
has all kinds of man o° the people habits. While 
the Conservative Office people were feeding in an 
hotel one day last week he went to a tiny café 
a few doors away and sat in an old raincoat with 
paint on it. It is his belief that he is making a 
great many friends, chiefly by meeting people in 
drinking clubs. ‘May I shake your hand?’ he 
says to a room full of men. ‘They listen to me and 
I’ve been told, “Your time will come.” I’m getting 
myself well known, that’s the thing,’ he says. In 
a tombola session at Ebbw Vale I met a man 
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who remembers someone tall coming into his 
club one night and touting for handshakes—-but 
not who he was or what he was there for 

Sir Brandon can, however, hope to bring down 
the Labour majority for, apart from Mr. Foot’s 
various disadvantages, there are this time a 
Liberal and a Welsh Nationalist standing. Some 
Labour workers believe the margin might be re- 
duced by 10,000, but these are men who put on 
recollections of Nye every morning like a gar- 
ment. No Liberal has contested Ebbw Vale since 
1929. Patrick Lort-Phillips does not agree that 
it is fairly nonsensical to do so now without the 
full backing of the party. He, like all the candi- 
dates except Sir Brandon, is a unilateralist and 
Mr. Grimond has declined, without any hedging, 
to speak for him. Mr. Lort-Phillips thinks this 
is the chance to start the take-over from Labour 
and says that if he cannot get 4,000 or 5,000 votes 
ir an industrial constituency like Ebbw Vale 
there is no future for Liberalism. It would be 
wrong to say there was an atmosphere of despair 
in his committee rooms and I cannot understand 
why it is missing. 

But a fine though limited pessimism is dis- 
cernible through the jaunty theorising of the 
Nationalist, Mr. Emrys Roberts. He was willing, 
when pushed, to speak about the possible need 
to abandon parliamentary means of trying to win 
the party’s objectives and turn to passive resis- 
tance, provoked arrests and hunger strikes. 
Against this, there was a young man in the 
Nationalists’ campaign headquarters who had 
recently been won to the cause: ‘When the fore- 
man asks me what I am I say, “Welsh Nation- 
alist,”’ he said. It obviously needed as much 
courage, and was something of the same kind of 
avowal, as saying to the foreman, ‘I’m saved.’ 
He and Sir Brandon were the most enthusiastic 
people I met in Ebbw Vale. Lort-Phillips and a 
man in the tombola session who won a top 
line were the most serene. Mr. Roberts and Mr. 
Foot were the most serious and engaging and 
it seems odd that one is going to be at the bottom 
of the poll on November 17 and the other at 
the top—at the top by, say, 12,000 votes. 
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Let’s Go 


From IAN 


eat KENNEDY’s electoral victory was so 
generally predicted that it is easy to forget 
what an extraordinary achievement it was. On 
the four other occasions this century that the 
party in possession of the White House has lost 
—1912, 1920, 1932, 1952—it has lost because of 
a war or a slump. This is the first time that a 
united party in possession of the White House 
has lost it during a period of peace and pros- 
perity. In no other major democratic country 
since the war has a left-of-centre party been able 
to turn out a right-of-centre party at such a time. 
Kennedy has shown that an affluent society does 
not necessarily lead to the automatic return to 
power of the successful purveyors of you-never- 
had-it-so‘good. In America, of course, unlike 
England, it is not the Left-wing party that is out 
of date, it is the Right-wing one. The Democrats 
are as superior to the Labour Party as the Repub- 
licans are inferior to the Conservatives. Never- 
theless, American party allegiances, at least on a 
national level, are far iess fixed than in England; 
and it is only necessary to think back to what 
was being written a few weeks or months ago to 
see that a Democratic majority in the country 
Was not expected to result in the choice of a 
Democratic President. 

Indeed, probably no other Democrat would 
have beaten Nixon—certainly not Lyndon John- 
son or Hubert Humphrey or Stuart Symington. 
Even Adlai Stevenson would probably have lost. 
That Nixon speciality, the ‘soft on Communism’ 
smear, would—however unjustly—have been far 
more effective against Stevenson than it has been 
against Kennedy; and it would have been far 
more difficult for the Democratic hordes who 
defected. to Eisenhower in 1952 and 1956 to 
revert to their former party allegiance in favour 
of a man they had already rejected twice than it 
was to do so for Kennedy—particularly as so 
many of the prodigals were Roman Catholics. 
Nor, for all his great virtues, would Stevenson— 
who had already been on the treadmill twice 
before—have been able to excite the frenzied 
enthusiasm and vast crowds that Kennedy drew, 
or wield together the disparate limbs and organs 
vf the Democratic donkey into a moving and 
working animal. 

Kennedy had two great obstacles in his way: 
President Eisenhower, and Nixon’s alleged ex- 
perience. Eisenhower is still enormously popular 
and it was far from certain that he would not 
secure a sort of apostolic succession for Nixon. 
Admittedly he achieved the unlikely feat of be- 
having badly to both candidates. He hurt Nixon 
by leaving his entry into politics late in the cam- 
paign, and by his cursory and intermittent atten- 
tion to public affairs during his term of office; 
and he said things about Kennedy which would 
have come better from Nixon. It is charitable, 
however, to assume, in view of the extraordinary 
number of misreadings in his speech on Friday 
in Pittsburgh, that the text was till then un- 
familiar to him. Nixon used Eisenhower in an 
attempt to—as Lyndon Johnson called it—ride 
piggy-back into the White House; and he laid 
increasing emphasis on the part that Ike would 
play, if he was elected. Trying to emulate Eisen- 
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hower’s famous 1952 ‘I will go to Korea’ pledge, 
Nixon finally proposed to send a posse of past 
Presidents around Russia and Eastern Europe. 
‘It would take a lot of hard work,’ Walter Lipp- 
mann said, ‘to think out a more impossible peace 
plan, and Gore Vidal, playwright and Demo- 
cratic Congressional candidate, suggested that 
Kennedy should say, ‘I too will use Eisenhower 
if elected. I will tell him to go to Korea.’ 

The Republican slogan ‘Experience counts’ 
was potent, however lacking in substance. As 
Churchill once said, there’s all the difference be- 
tween being number one and number two—and 
a Vice-President is anyway far from being num- 
ber two. Nixon in his speeches claimed that he 
and Cabot Lodge had seen decisions being made, 
though it is doubtful if this would have helped 
him make the right decisions himself, even if the 
Eisenhower administration had not been remark- 
ably reluctant to take any decisions at all. Never- 
theless, there was a widespread feeling that 
Nixon’s eight years in the Government made him 
peculiarly fitted for the Presidency. 

How, then, did Kennedy manage it? The 
superficial answer is: by the TV debates, which 
made him nationally known and destroyed the 
idea that he was merely an immature young man 
in search of a job. The irony of the debate is that 
Nixon began his political career by doing what 
Kennedy has now done to him. When he was 
running for Congress in 1946 as a political un- 
known, his debates with the Democratic incum- 
bent, Jerry Voorhis, who had been in Congress 
for ten years, revealed Nixon’s debating skill and 
made him almost as well known as his opponent. 
Yet although Kennedy would probably not have 
won without the debates, they merely revealed a 
remarkable political personality; they did not 
create it. It was Kennedy’s nuclear reaction on 
the electorate, both in the debates and in person, 
that set in motion all the other forces which, it 
can now be seen, led to his victory. Without the 
personal explosive force of Kennedy, none of 
these secondary reactions would have been put 
into operation, and Nixon would have won. 

‘Do you remember, Adlai Stevenson said, 
introducing Kennedy at a Los Angeles rally, ‘that 
in classical times when Cicero had finished speak- 
ing the people said, “How well he spoke,” but 
when Demosthenes had finished speaking the 
people said, “Let us march”?’ Though Kennedy 
is not yet a great orator, the comparison is apt. 
Kennedy's speeches are more than words: they 
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are action. Throughout this campaign Kennedy 
has been telling the truth about America, while 
Nixon, Lodge and Eisenhower have been trying 
to conceal it. As always the truth is not comfort- 
able, and only a man with an extraordinary 
ability to communicate a sense of urgency and 
strength would have been able to win carrying 
that handicap. 

Earlier this year a Gallup poll showed that the 
majority of Americans, rather oddly, thought 
that the Republicans were better able to handle 
foreign policy, and that the Democrats were 
better able to handle economic affairs. Foreign 
policy, moreover, was meant:to be the peculiar 
prerogative of Nixon and Lodge; yet Kennedy 
chose to base his campaign on that issue. No 
doubt the great majority of people in this elec- 
tion, as in all others, voted on class or on econo- 
mic grounds; but it was a brave, and might well 
me been a fatal, decision by Kennedy to choose 
America’s place in the world as the central issue 
in the campaign. Probably, as it turned out, it 
was also tactically wise; but it was none the less 
creditable for that. 

Save for the lamentable and indefensible two 
sentences in his statement on Cuba, which were 
quickly abandoned and which we must hope he 
hadn’t properly read, Kennedy kept his campaign 
upon a remarkably high level; and it is not sur- 
prising that leading columnists, not permanently 
committed to one side or the other—among them 
Reston, Alsop and Lippmann—left no doubt 
where they stood; or that journalists following 
his and Nixon’s campaigns were almost unani- 
mously on Kennedy’s side. 

Kennedy has brought a panache and a sense 
of style that have been missing for a long time; 
and in this as in so much else the contrast with 
his opponent was total. Even those optimistic 
spirits who had made themselves believe in the 
existence of a new Nixon had their beliefs shat- 
tered into smithereens by Nixon’s campaign 
during this election. As it developed, Nixon's 
charges and his language became increasingly 
extreme. Only rarely did Kennedy deign to 
answer them. ‘In that wonderful choice of words 
which distinguishes Mr. Nixon as a great leader,’ 
Kennedy told his audiences at Albuquerque last 
week, ‘he asserted that I had told a barefaced lie. 
Having seen him four times close up, and made 
up, in this campaign I would never accuse Mr. 
Nixon of being barefaced; but I think the Ameri- 
can people next Tuesday can determine who is 
telling the truth.’ 

Kennedy and Nixon represent the best and the 
worst in the American system. In England 
Kennedy at forty-three could be old and tired, 
having put in many years at the Ministry of 
Agriculture and the Board of Trade before be- 
coming Prime Minister. On the other hand, it is 
difficult to believe that under our parliamentary 
system Nixon would ever have become the leader 
of a party. Much more than in most elections, the 
American electorate was offered a clear choice, 
and it is fortunate for the non-Communist world 
that it made the right decision. America under a 
Kennedy administration is going to be an excit- 
ing place, and, under him, the free world should 
stop losing the cold war. 

But Europe will need monkey glands to keep 
up. As Kennedy said at a rally in Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, last week, “Let's go.’ 
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Whose glass is shipped round the world? 


Ten-year-old Stephen Quick is crazy about ships—and very 
knowledgeable, too. You'll find him—or a boy like him—at 
every vantage point on every river. Ready to tell you where the 
ships are bound and what cargoes they are carrying. And on 
the Mersey so many of them are carrying British Glass, 
Pilkington Glass, from St. Helens to every part of the world. 
For Pilkington Glass goes to nearly 100 overseas markets, and 
last year the direct exports of the Group totalled £12,000,000 
—a combination to British trade made possible only by the 
Pilkington Group’s vast manufacturing resources and the scale 
of its overseas sales organisation. 





Pilkingtons 
the greatest name 
in the world of glass 


THE PILKINGTON GROUP 
manufacturing Pilkington Glass, Chance Glass, Chance/Pilkington 
Optical Glass and Fibreglass. Factories in Great Britain, Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, Argentina and Brazil. 
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And Fight Again 


By ROY JENKINS, MP 


AST week was almost too good to be true 

for the forces of plain speaking. On Wednes- 
day Penguin Books were acquitted (although 
after the judge’s summing-up, with its curious 
concentration upon adultery rather than obscen- 
ity, it almost seemed as though a degree nisi for 
Sir Clifford Chatterley would have been a more 
appropriate verdict); and on- Thursday Mr. 
Gaitskell defeated Mr. Wilson by more than 
the anticipated two-to-one majority. 

Almost inevitably, however, the verdict at 
Westminster cannot be as decisive as that at 
the Old Bailey. For one thing, Mr. Wilson did 
not represent the forces of obscurantism nearly 
so clearly as did the prosecution in the Lady 
Chatterley case. One imagines that had he been 
in Mr. Griffiths-Jones’s place he would have 
told the jury that while he personally was 
strongly in favour of the book he thought :t 
very important that he should act as the best 
possible spokesman of those who were not, and 
that, with good will, there should be no diffi- 
culty in reaching a compromise between publi- 
_ cation and suppression. Secondly, while it is 
to be hoped there will be no comparable non- 
sense from the Director of Public Prosecution’s 
Office for at least a few years, last Thursday’s 
leadership result can mark only an important 
stage in what must be a protracted and diffi- 
cult battle. 

Where, then, does the Labour Party go from 
here? The activities of Mr. Shinwell and Mr. 
Silverman in the House of Commons and of the 
noisy minority claques at Manchester and Liver- 
pool indicate clearly that Mr. Gaitskell’s enemies 
have no intention of accepting the two-to-one 
verdict in his favour. Ought his primary purpose 
now, as some have suggested, be to conciliate 
these groups and thus to promote ‘unity’ in the 
party? Such an approach seems to me to mis- 
understand the whole nature of the problem 
with which the Labour Party is at present con- 
fronted. In the first place, the prospects for 
conciliation on any terms acceptable to the 
parliamentary party are extremely poor. This 
was surely the lesson which many people learnt 
during the summer, and which Mr. George 
Brown learnt still more decisively during the 
week leading up to the defence debate at Scar- 
borough. The Left has no interest in compromise. 
Its main desire is to remain the Left, and, what- 
ever is offered, it will respond to it by asking 
for more. 

Secondly, such a conciliatory move would be 
completely inimical to the much mére important 
unity drive which Mr. Gaitskell and his sup- 
porters have on hand. That is the drive to re- 
create the rapidly disintegrating unity between 
the Labour Party and the mass of its supporters 
in the country. The approach to this issue is 
basically the most crucial divide within the 
party. On the one hand, there are those who 
combine a new-found devotion to a narrow 
decision of the Labour conference with an 
almost complete indifference to the views and 
desires of the great majority of Labour voters. 


Their theory of party democracy imposes upon 
Labour MPs the duty of accepting the views of 
everybody except those who actually elected 
them. 


On the other hand, there are those who believe 
that, unless the Labour Party is determined to 
abdicate its role as a mass party and become 
nothing more than a narrow sectarian society, 
its paramount task is to represent the whole of 
the Leftward-thinking half of the country—and 
to offer the prospect of attracting enough mar- 
ginal support to give that half some share of 
power. This view was cogently expressed in the 
recently published manifesto of the ‘Victory for 
Sanity’ group. ‘This’ [the Scarborough decision], 
the signatories wrote, ‘is the culmination of a 
long period in which the voice of moderate 
opinion in the Labour Party has been drowned 
by the clamour of an active and articulate 
minority. As Socialists who are loyal to its cen- 
tral tradition yet aware of the changed conditions 
of the nineteen-sixties, we seek to reassert the 
views of the great mass of Labour supporters 
against those of doctrinaire pressure-groups. By 
the central tradition of the Party,’ they add, ‘we 
mean a non-doctrinal, practical, humanitarian 
socialism—a creed of conscience and reform 
rather than of class hatred.’ 


At a time when the Gallup figures suggest 
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that the Labour Party has lost (temporarily, it 
is to be hoped) the support of a quarter of those 
who voted for it at the last election, such a 
warning is hardly premature. And contained in 
it is the reason why the Labour leadership, even 
apart from its own deeply held conviction, simply 
cannot afford to give priority to a policy of con- 
ciliation of the Left. The whole structure of the 
party is such that the built-in tendencies towards 
such concessions are always extremely strong, 
The temptation to make them, particularly for 
those who like a quiet life, is much more likely 
to be too great rather than too small. But the 
quiet life which they could achieve could be only 
that of a declining party, turning in upon itself 
and drifting increasingly out of touch with the 
electorate. 


Nor can it be assumed that, electoral con- 
siderations aside, a policy of concessions towards 
the unilateralists would not open up new splits 
in the party. Apart from the two-thirds of the 
parliamentary party—headed by the trade union 
group—who have shown themselves not merely 
against unilateralism but in favour of fighting 
it, there is the great majority of} the members 
of the TUC General Council who have com- 
mitted themselves in the same direction; there 
are the 60 per cent. of constituency parties who, 
against everyone’s expectations, supported Mr. 
Gaitskell at Scarborough; and there are the four- 
fifths of the Labour voters who share the same 
view. To think that in these circumstances a 
policy of compromise towards a sudden, narrow 
conference decision could re-unite the Labour 
movement is to take a peculiarly distorted view 
of the situation. Party conferences have great 
value if they prevent the leadership from adopt- 
ing an ivory-tower outlook completely detached 
from what its followers are thinking. But 
slavishly to follow this year’s decision would be 
to produce precisely the reverse effect. By far 
the best chance of re-uniting the Labour Party 
is to persuade the conference—the prospects for 
this are very good—to come back into line with 
the parliamentary party, the constituency parties 
and the Labour voters. And this cannot be 
achieved if the issues are fudged rather than 
argued. 


At the same time, it is to be hoped that Mr. 
Gaitskell will not have to devote the whole of 
his energies to fighting the defence battle. How- 
ever successful the outcome of this, it will not 
in itself enable the Labour Party to rise above 
its 1959 level of appeal. No one could want to 
fight again the ineffective doctrinal struggles of 
last year. It is perhaps always a mistake to 
raise matters of dogma in a Left-wing party. 
They are probably best left to be made irrelevant 
by the development of practical policies. But 
these practical polices must be developed in such 
a way that they show the party is not stagnant. 
It may be that an indirect result of the challenge 
to Mr. Gaitskell’s leadership will be to give 
him a more loyal Shadow Cabinet than he has 
had around him in the past. Fortified by this, 
he should be able to show, by the Front Bench’s 
behaviour in the House of Commons, that his 
party is more interested in new issues than in 
old ones. 


The first task is to present a challenge to 
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the ghastly complacency which, under Mr. 
Macmillan’s example and _ inspiration, is 
settling upon the country. This complacency is 
bound up with insularity. It is epitomised by 
the perfectly chosen title of Mr. Michael Young’s 
recent pamphlet—The Chipped White Cups of 
Dover. An effective Labour Party must be 
against retiring behind this rather squalid and 
insubstantial fortification, against the dangerous 


Law and 
By T. RB. We. 


tT is worth looking closely at the Southern 
| jeder United Federal Party’s-Law and 
Order (Maintenance) Bill, which is not yet law, 
and at the Vagrancy Act which is, because they 
give one a good idea of what Sir Edgar White- 
head’s Government really thinks of Africans, 
what it thinks is the right way to treat them, 
and of how slight the chances are that Southern 
Rhodesia can, within the brief time available, 
become capable of participating in the kind «f 
reformed Federation envisaged by the Monck- 
ton Report. 

If the Law and Order Bill is passed—and it 
matters less whether it is, in a colony already 
armed to the teeth with intimidatory legislation 
against African political movements, than that 
it has ever been thought of—the authorities will 
have absolute power to prohibit every kind vf 
political activity, all sorts of publications, and 
even the expression of private opinions between 
friends, if in the opinion of the Minister of Home 
Affairs such activities may engender hostility 
between the races or lead to the making of sub- 
versive statements. ‘Any person who sings any 
song or utters any slogan which may lead to 
public disorder’ can be fined £50 or imprisoned 
for six months. Encouraging a boycott can lead 
to seven years’ imprisonment (and a boycott is 
defined as combining to refuse to hold public, 
private or business relations with any person); 
strike picketing—£100 or one year in prison; 
also ‘using any opprobious epithet or any jeer 
or jibe about anyone’ whose choice of a job 
you may not approve of (even an African in- 
former in the pay of the CID). For anyone who 
‘says or does anything likely to expose to con- 
tempt or ridicule or disesteem or to stir up 
hatred against or undermine the authority of 
any officer of the Government of the Colony or 
Federation’—three years in prison without the 
option. And ‘any person who at a gathering of 
three or more people at which a subversive state- 
ment is made in any way indicates his approval’ 
—one year. 

Next come the famous minimum sentences. 
The courts are obliged, if this Bill gets through, 
to inflict five years in prison on anyone ‘who 
throws or threatens to throw anything likely to 
cause damage or injury at a motor vehicle,’ or 
who sets fire to a car or building; and at least 
two years for malicious damage to property. 
They may impose as much as twenty. Right of 
appeal is heavily qualified by the provision that 
even if the High Court believes ‘that any point 
raised [on appeal] may be decided in favour 
of the appellant, no conviction or sentence shall 
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isolationism which is implicit both in unilateral- 
ism and in much of Mr. Macmillan’s foreign 
policy, and in favour of the steady merging of 
British sovereignty. Senator Kennedy’s victory 
has shown that complacency can be successfully 
challenged even in a society much more pros- 
perous than our own. A major task of the Labour 
Party is to see that we do not remain the last 
bastion of misplaced self-satisfaction. 


Disorder 


CREIGHTON 


be quashed by reason of any irregularity or de- 
fect in the record or proceedings unless the High 
Court considers that a substantial miscarriage 
of justice has taken place.’ The idea that a 
legal distinction can be drawn between a per- 
son’s guilt and the means by which it was estab- 
lished, between a miscarriage of justice and 
the way it came about, indicates the kind of 
authoritarian rough justice the United Federal 
Party has in mind. A few amendments—mainly 
touching publications and subversive statements 
and providing for minimum sentences only in 
proceedings authorised by the Attorney-General 
—have been introduced to the Bill but do not 
alter its intimidatory purpose. 

The same assumption that certain persons— 
Africans who make a nuisance of themselves— 
are guilty unless they prove innocence lies 
behind the already legal Vagrancy Act. A vagrant 
is any beggar; any person unable to show he 
has employment or visible and sufficient means 
of subsistence; any person lodging in a ‘verandah, 
outhouse, shed, unoccupied building, park, 
garden, open trench, culvert or drain’ without 
the consent of the owner; any person professing 
to tell fortunes or ‘using any subtle craft... 
by palmistry or otherwise’ and, comprehensively, 
‘any person who is unable to show that he is 
living by honest means and has a settled way 
of honest living,’ with the burden of proof 
squarely on the accused. Any such person may 
be arrested without warrant and sent to a ‘re- 
establishment centre’ for three years. His con- 
ditions of life in detention and release before 
that time is up are wholly at the Minister's 
pleasure. There is no right of appeal; only of 
‘objection to the Governor,’ who may do any- 
thing he likes about it—or nothing. 

Several thousand people are held under this 
law at present, nearly all of them the miserable, 
landless, unemployed Africans who have been 
thrown into the towns by the Government’s 
policies for African agriculture and the lack of 
land for African occupation. They are denied 
the right to live there legally by the Location 
regulations and have failed to find employment 
in an economy where the benefits of Federation 
have been much less evenly distributed than the 
Monckton Reports suggests. 

The Whitehead Government clings to the ex- 
ploded myth which claims that nearly three 
million Africans, placidly and. gratefully con- 
tented under its just and paternal rule, are being 
misled by a few ‘intimidators, agitators, hood- 
lums and spivs’ into rejecting the slow rate of 
progress allowed them by the white man. These 
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laws, though they do not say so, are directed 
against Africans exclusively; they will not be 
used against Sir Robert Tredgold, whose recent 
courageous remarks are certainly subversive. Af 
the same time as it introduces such legislation, 
the Government is admitting the error of its 
ways by allowing Joshua Nkomo, the newly 
elected leader of the Democratic Party, to return 
to the country, undertaking not to arrest him 
and agreeing to include African representatives 
in its delegation to the Constitutional Review. 
But the Government cannot enlist the co-opera- 
tion of Africans while keeping them down, and 
Sir Edgar seems only ready to co-operate on 
his own terms. This will lead to more racial 
troubles and his own downfall. It is a safe pre- 
diction, in view of his intense, if misguided, 
dedication to the task he has set himself, that 
he will not resign till he has done more damage. 
And there is not at the moment any alternative 
government that could do the job differently— 
only the Dominion Party that would do it, if 
possible, more repressively. 

Sir Robert Tredgold’s brave and impressive 
action is probably the most significant event in 
the colony since Cecil Rhodes went there; but 
it is useless to expect it to bear fruit at once, 
It offers a real hope of a rallying point for the 
European good will that exists; and as time 
goes on and things get worse it will offer an 
increasing number of Europeans some hope of 
a resolution of their fears and perplexities. Per- 
haps in six months Sir Robert will command a 
significant following. But if Whitehead went to- 
morrow, Sir Robert would not carry a majority 
of Europeans with him in support of a policy 
anything like drastic enough to meet the inter- 
racial crisis. In any event, it will be no good his 
rallying the Europeans unless he can gain the 
confidence of Africans. To do so he will need 
to be bold indeed, and to risk his standing with 
Europeans far more than he has yet done. No 
one who does not renounce allegiance to any 
Federation imposed by force and who does not 
come out for a wide franchise, an African 
majority in Parliament and Government, the end 
of land apportionment and much else that 
even now is unthinkable to the vast majority of 
Europeans can hope to do so. 

Sir Robert’s task is no less than to cram into 
six months the political education which the 
European population has been myopically avoid- 
ing for twenty years. His chief allies—except the 
few liberal Europeans who stand with him 
already—will be the African nationalists; but it 
is wildly optimistic to hope that either side will 
recognise this fact. It is nevertheless the only 
chance to save Southern Rhodesia from disrup- 
tion and disaster on the South African pattern, 
into which Sir Edgar Whitehead is leading it. 
The intensity of the Southern Rhodesian crisis 
cannot be exaggerated—providing an additional 
argument, if one were needed, for the end of 
Federation. It is impossible to expect the pro- 
gress of the Northern territories to wait upon 
the political education of the Europeans in 
Southern Rhodesia; both parties will have a 
better chance of developing satisfactorily in 
separation. The economic arguments in favour 
of Federation are now as nothing in face of the 
political, emotional and psychological ones 
against it. 
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The Land of the Six-legged Dog 


By BRIAN 


HE biggest single change that tourists in 

Italy have noticed since the end of the war 
is the appearance on the landscape of a black, 
six-legged, fire-breathing dog on a mustard back- 
ground: the trade mark of AGIP. I had been 
under the impression that AGIP was just another 
oil company, with rather better-equipped filling 
stations than its rivals. But it is much more. 
It is the visible sign of the revolution that is 
making Italy one of the most prosperous of 
industrial nations, with the help of a formerly 
untapped source of power: natural gas. 

Firms had been prospecting for natural gas 
in Italy for years before the Second World War 
without significant success; but at the end of it 
AGIP, a small State company set up in the 
Twenties, discovered near Milan a vast field of 
methane—the ‘marsh gas’ we used to hear about 
in chemistry classes at school (its only mani- 
festations, we were taught, as a source of energy 
in Britain are as ‘will o’ the wisp’). Naturally 
the entrepreneurs who had so conspicuously 
failed to find the gas themselves demanded 
to be allowed to exploit it; but they were 
resisted by the AGIP boss, Enrico Mattei, 
who managed to persuade the Government that 
only a State corporation could handle the whole 
enterprise. The Government set up Ente 
Nazionale .Idrocarburi—ENI, as it is familiarly 
and often angrily known—to group all the 
State’s various hydrocarbon interests into one (as 
the then Finance Minister optimistically termed 
it) ‘dynamic holding company.’ ENI proved to be 
just that. 

Once established, ENI refused to recognise 
what private enterprise felt were its statutory 
limitations. Its frontiers had been left unde- 
fined; it could, if necessary, expand into indus- 
tries ‘deriving from’ or ‘utilising’ its products; 
and this Mattei proceeded to do, notably by 
moving into the international oil market, and 
causing much despondency among established 
international oil empires — especially when 
AGIP, earlier this year, reduced the price of 
petrol by about threepence a gallon, forcing the 
other oil companies to lower their prices too. 

A producer, Mattei insists, must have the 
means to market his goods, or the country may 
be denied the benefits of lower production costs 
by price-rigging cartels. But the trouble with 
Mattei, his enemies—and particularly the Con- 
federation of Industry—assert, is that he is not 
content with the obvious outlets for his own 
energies and those AGIP has released by its oil 
and gas discoveries underground. Almost any 
industry can be described as ‘deriving from’ 
energy; ENI has consequently spread into such 
operations as making fuel pipes and tankers and 
synthetic rubber—and motels: we came across 
some of them in Sicily. When we taxed Mattei 
with going outside the 
Act’s. intentions, he 
simply argued that 
motels are needed to 
cater both for business- 
men and tourists in the 
reviving South; and that 
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as nobody else had thought of starting them he 
could not be accused of poaching in the terri- 
tory of private enterprise. 

We had just missed Mattei when we arrived 
in Italy: he was in Moscow, they told us, sign- 
ing some agreement. This turned out to be fortu- 
nate; before we caught up with him in Rome the 
day we left, we were able to take a look at some 
of the beneficent things ENI claims to be doing, 
and to hear the excoriating things the Con- 
federation of Italian Industries has to say about 
ENI—about its Gela project, for one. 

We had been taken to look in on Gela while 
we were in Sicily to see the progress of this, one 
of ENI’s most ambitious plans to date. The 
biggest oilfield in the country lies underground, 
and though to call the oil ‘crude’ is apparently a 
notable understatement, Mattei proposes to 
refine it there. Opinions differ over whether Gela 
is the White Hope or the White Elephant of the 
Mezzogiorno, and we hoped to be shown the 
evidence from which to form a judgment for 
ourselves; but when we arrived, there was 
nothing to see but an HQ camp and, dotted 
around nearby, the occasional pump—nodding 
painfully up and down as such pumps do, with 
the agonised look of a robot praying mantis. This 
was a disappointment; still, we saw what little 
was to be seen from a helicopter, which was one 
up even on Fiat’s bubble bus. It even ferried 
members of the party who wanted to bathe to 
the near-by beach. Rain was falling mildly at the 
time; and the water stank of idrocarburi. 

The Confederation’s spokesmen complain that 
such ventures—the Gela establishment will refine 
not only the local oil, but supplies from the 
Middle East and Africa—treflect ENI’s megalo- 
mania. But we had the impression, talking to 
them, that their real worry is not ENI but 
Mattei himself. There appears to be little of the 
basic dislike for State enterprise that exists here; 
it is simply that they feel Mattei is dangerously 
powerful. 

Yet Mattei is anything but megalomaniac to 
meet. He has a slight look of Selwyn Lloyd 
about him: the kind of man you might easily 
mistake for one of his entourage—as I did, when 
he came into the room, And I found it difficult 
to sense menace in him, particularly when he 
began to rhapsodise over the beauties of the 
West of Ireland, reacting to the suggestion that 
AGIP might extend its empire there as if he 
thought it would be a desecration — though 
nothing, presumably, would be more welcome 
to the Irish than a man with cheap petrol to 
sell. Petrol, as Mattei was careful to stress, sells 
for considerably less in Italy, thanks to AGIP’s 
price-cutting, than it does in Britain—though 
motorists do not get the benefit, owing to the 
high tax. There were rumours some months ago 
that AGIP was going to move into the British 
market to exploit this differential, but we could 
not persuade Mattei or anybody else in ENI to 
confirm or deny them. They only adopted that 
ingenious but maddening tactic of suggesting 
that we knew more than they did—actually 
begging us for inside information. 
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To talk to, Mattei is down-to-earth; ruthless, 
I felt, but not power-hungry. And this is con. 
firmed by a look at what he has written (or had 
written for him) on such subjects as the role of 
public enterprise in exploiting energy, or on the 
Common Market. His pamphlets, incidentally, 
were about the only documentation in English 
that we were given (about half a hundredweight, 
in all) that did not really require retranslation: 
It seems odd that a firm such as Fiat, pre- 
pared to spend what must have been hundreds of 
thousands of lire on a glossy English version of ‘ts 
annual report, should not spend a few more to 
have it revised by somebody who knows the 
language. Italian industry. could learn a lesson 
from the bulletin, The Italian Scene, produced 
monthly in Rome for foreign journalists, and 
written with a feeling for the language that even 
occasional over-exuberance does not spoil. 


If I had reservations about ENI, they were 
more for its too energetic paternalism—and Fiat's. 
Their schools and training centres are obviously 
efficient, but they are painfully antiseptic and 
big-brotherish: ENI’s workers’ village near 
Milan may be a model of its kind, but it too 
closely resembles a beehive for comfort. Nor did 
we like the look of the way the Italian press is 
managed by big business: La Stampa by Fiat, 
Il Giorno by Mattei, and so on. Mattei argues 
that ENI needed a paper to defend itself from 
the attacks of its opponents; he claims that Il 
Giorno writers are allowed greater freedom of 
expression than are journalists in most other 
papers. Perhaps so; but that is not saying much. 
In Italy, industrialists use their advertising to 
secure editorial compliance, and withhold it if 
their whims are not granted, almost as a matter 
ef course. 


But outside the Confederation, we found 
few critics of ENI. The most telling criticism, 
in fact, was not of Mattei’s empire as it stands 
today, but of the possibility of its collapsing when 
he is no longer there to run it. Mattei himself 
concedes that this was a risk a few years ago, 
before it was firmly established: not now. But 
will the Government find another man capable 
of running this ‘dynamic holding company,’ and 
fighting off all the enemies Mattei has. made? 
They may not even try: they will be tempted to 
fall back on an ‘administrator’ of the kind we 
are so wearisomely familiar with in public cor- 
porations here. George III’s comment on General 
Wolfe seems singularly appropriate to Mattei: 
‘Mad, is he? Then I wish he would bite some of 
our Generals.’ But, of course, a Mattei could not 
happen here. As soon as his Regional Gas Board 
showed any sign of spirit it would be crushed, and 
the Mattei transferred to Ag. and Fish. 


Whether or not the credit should go to ENI 
there can be no doubt that the face of Italy in 
the last few years has been transformed—from 
its former backward, mainly agricultural ways 
into a powerful industrial community. It is diffi- 
cult for us here, so long 
convinced that the Ital- 
ians are a feckless, in- 
efficient race, to grasp 
the immensity of the 
change; to appreciate 
what it means when a 
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How 
they buy 
milk 
these days’ 





Latest beverage reports show that more and 
more people are taking their milk—and fruit 
juices—in cartons. Even Bowater Perga, who 
make more of these cartons than anyone else in 
Britain, have found it difficult to keep pace with 
demand. 

Two things are being done. A new factory has 
been set up at Brynmenyn, South Wales, and 
new equipment has been installed in the Bowater 
Perga plant at Gateshead. Between them they 
will double milk carton output and help satisfy 
several million thirsts. 

This is a growth industry in action. And paper 
making is a growth industry. 





BRYNMENYN, SOUTH WALES 


new equipment has been installed in the Bowater Perga factory at Gateshead. 
Part of Bowaters’ investment in progress. 
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The new Bowater factory for the production of Perga milk cartons. In addition, 
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country doubles its national income in a decade, 
as Italy did in the 1950s—in spite of the laggard 
South. 

Admittedly, this was partly through the good 
fortune of finding these reserves of natural gas— 
and partly because of the existence of vast 
reserves of unemployed labour. But much of the 
credit must go to the men who have guided 
the country’s economic development, three of 
whom we met in Rome: Guido Carli, the 
Governor of the Bank of Italy, Giuseppe Pella 
the Finance Minister, and Amintore Fanfani the 
Prime Minister. They shared one very welcome 
characteristic: an agreeable pragmatism on 
political and economic affairs. They did not prate. 
None of the stock phrases emerged that come 
so readily to the lips of English politicians. 
Fanfani particularly gives the impression that he 
would never be deluded by political slogans, not 
even his own. Perhaps his recent political career, 
which has not been easy, has bred a quiet and 
altogether engaging scepticism. 

Inevitably the. subject that most interested us 
was the Italian Government’s attitude to Britain 
and the Common Market. All three, Fanfani, 
Pella and Carli, could point to what might be 
called an impeccably pro-British past: there can 
be no question that they are anxious for the dif- 
ferences between Six and Seven to be settled. 
In this they are not entirely disinterested; a 
nation that was for so long heavily dependent on 
British coal, at seller’s market prices, naturally 
relishes the prospect of competing on the British 
market now that it has acquired a source of 
power that is the cheapest of all. But they 
also want Britain in for political reasons, to give 
Europe a better balance; as things are with the 
Six, Germany is too powerful economically, and 
France too unstable politically, for their peace 
of mind. 

But the trouble, as Carli explained, is to find 
exactly what Britain wants to do—let alone what 
she will actually commit herself to do. Carli—a 
friendly-looking man, his face periodically 
creased with a self-deprecating smile—showed 
no irritation about this: he spoke of Britain 
as one might speak of a wayward, decent chap 
who finds it hard to keep appointments or main- 
tain his business affairs in order. Britain, Carli 
argued, must come down out of the clouds and 
meet the Six on a business basis; and this was 
obviously Fanfani’s view, too. 


It was only at a less exalted level—for example, 
from civil servants concerned in the various con- 
ferences on Europe in recent years—that irrita- 
tion with Britain tended to show; particularly 
with Maudling, who seems to have made himself 
almost as unpopular with the Italians as with 
the French. 


Yet the Italians are well aware that the break- . 


down was not his fault: that uncertainty was 
transmitted from higher up. We happened to be 
in Rome soon after Macmillan reaffirmed at 
Scarborough his hopes for a Summit. The Italians 
found this tiresome and behind their politeness it 
was easily possible to detect the existence of a 
feeling that if Macmillan would only take his 
eyes off the Summit for a while and concentrate 
on finding a solution to Britain’s relations with 
Europe, it would be of much more benefit to 
everybody—especially Britain. 


THE SPECTATOR, NOVEMBER 11. 
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The Case of the Three-letter Word 


By PENELOPE GILLIATT 


PROSECUTING COUNSEL: Is your name Arnold 
Wesker? 


DEFENDANT: It is. 


PROSECUTING COUNSEL: And are you the author 
of a play called The Kitchen? I|s that an ex- 
ample of dramatic merit, dragging the words 
‘the kitchen’ into the name of a play? 


WESKER: I think it is, sir. 


PROSECUTING COUNSEL: And what is more, did 
you not write another play called [spitting] 
Chicken Soup with Barley? More of this so- 
called expert, artistic writing? Another title 
in the public good, I suppose? 

WESKER: Yes. 


PROSECUTING COUNSEL: Mr. Wesker, I do not 
wish to be offensive, but it is clear, is it not, that 
you are seeking to put food on a pedestal. 
In every one of your four plays, there are 
bouts of eating of the most blatant kind. The 
expression ‘eat’ occurs no less than 167 times; 
the expression ‘tea,’ ninety-three times; ‘gin’ 
and ‘nip,’ fifty times apiece. In these times of 
more and more unbridled nourishment, 
when young people are free to partake with 
one another here, there and everywhere, 
dropping in at snack-bars without the faintest 
regard for regular meal-times, does it not 
seem to you that people like yourself are only 
dragging the name of England in the dust? 


WESKER: Sir, in my plays it has always been my 
intention to present eating as though it were 
a perfectly natural activity. 


JUDGE (twitching): Just a moment. I would like 
to write that down. [Heavy sarcasm.] A— 
natural... 


DEFENDING COUNSEL (a member of the Diners’ 
Club and known to be a liberal man. Prosecut- 
ing counsel is a teetotaller and a vegetarian. 
The Judge weighs six stone and recently had 
his stomach removed): M’lud, my client has 
never depicted eating for eating’s sake. He has 
always seen it as part of an abiding relation- 
ship. There is no eating outside the family. 


PROSECUTING COUNSEL: Ha! M learned friend 
is not being serious. Can Mr. Wesker point to 
a single passage where it is not made all too 
clear that his characters enjoy food? There 
is a difference, is there not, between decent, 
secret eating, eating on a diet, and this—stuff— 
which ends time and again in satisfaction? 

DEFENDING COUNSEL: It seems to me, m/’lud, 
that there is an anomaly in this prosecution 
when playwrights such as William Douglas 
Home are openly peddling works that have no 
sincere attitude to meals at all. Breakfast with 
the Times, boiled eggs after hunting—everyone 
knows you only have to go into Shaftesbury 
Avenue to pick up the most worthless view of 
eating just for the price of a stall. 


PROSECUTING COUNSEL (yawning): Has it escaped 
m’learned friend’s notice that there is a 
little difference between the Honourable 
William Douglas Home and the accused? 
That Mr. Wesker’s characters prepare their 


own food, sometimes even actually cook it on 
the stage? Is this how we want to represent 
ourselves to future generations, as a people 
without servants? 


JUDGE: Quite right. Members of the jury, you 
are not of course to pay any regard to my 
opinion, but you may think it right to chop 
off his head. 


(A girl in the public gallery boos, and is smoth- 
ered by the sergeant.) 


PROSECUTING COUNSEL: We come now to the 
case of Chin-Chin. A French play. I am not 
a humourless man, members of the jury, but 
to Englishmen like ourselves there will always 
be something peculiarly unpleasant about this 
sort of thing. You observe the gaiety that he 
has endeavoured to inject into his disgusting 
title. (A small square Frenchman has crept 
into the dock.) 


PROSECUTING COUNSEL (about to score): Would 
you care to tell the jury your name? 


FRENCHMAN: Francois Billetdoux, sir. 


PROSECUTING COUNSEL (with a smirk): You see 
the nature of what we are dealing with. Well, 
Mr. French Love-letter, you are not here to 
deliver a lecture on your language, you are 
in the Old Bailey [confirmatory wave of the 
hand]. Your play is nothing but a succession 
of drinking scenes, is it not? 

BILLETDOUXx: Well 

PROSECUTING COUNSEL: You expert writers seem 
to be incapable of giving an artistic opinion 
in a plain yes or no. 





BILLETDOUXx: Sir, it is a play about two people | 


who begin to drink because they cannot love 
one another enough. 


PROSECUTING COUNSEL: Those of us who have 
our feet on the ground may think differently. 
It is simply a glorification of alcohol, and the 
story is nothing but padding. Do the couple 
address a single word to one another of the 
kind that you would expect to hear at a cock- 
tail party? Can you point to just one passage 
of decent gossip? What are they doing, sir? 
Exchanging nips—I believe that is the word— 
out of tooth-mugs. Is this a basis for a lasting 
relationship? 


DEFENDING COUNSEL: M’lud, | should like to 
call an expert witness to give evidence that the 
references to drinking are an integral part of 
the play and could not be cut without seriously 
damaging the work. 


Crerk : Call Mr. Brendan Behan. 


(Short lull. Policeman goes up to Judge and 
whispers in his ear.) 


JupDGE (pleased): Your witness appears to be 
detained in what the Sergeant—trestrained by, 
if I may say so, a very proper regard for the 
general distaste for these three-letter words— 
has privately identified to me as a ‘pub.’ 


Case collapses. Noises of waiving of right to trial 
by jury, guillotining, etc. Public files out, 
using three-letter words freely. 
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LADY CHATTERLEY 


Sir.—It would be quite wrong to suppose that those 
of us who appeared for the defence at the recent 
Old Bailey trial necessarily either commended this 
book for universal reading or were opposed to any 
form of literary censorship whatever. Indeed, I for 
one am totally opposed to the licence to publish 
books which deliberately corrupt truth with intent 
to mislead, books which deliberately incite to hatred, 
books which deliberately encourage cruelty, books 
which deliberately stimulate appetite. (Unhappily, 
there are plenty of these which have gone unprose- 
cuted.) 

What we did say was that Lady Chatterley’s 
Lover is not, in fact, a book of this sort. We said 
this as individual citizens and not as representing 
any society or organisation; we said it when it 
would have been much easier—and much more 
pleasant—to say nothing, or at best to offer private 
encouragement but no public evidence. 

Those of us who believe that Christians have a 
right and duty to show concern in the whole life 
of the community believed that it was proper for 
us to answer the call to give evidence—as, in other 
circumstances, we might well have given evidence on 
the other side. But why defend a book which has 
been called a ‘chronicle of adultery’? The reason 
is that if a subject is in itself to condemn a work 
of art, we have no right to listen to the opera 
Tristan and Isolde—a ‘chronicle of adultery’ indeed; 
nor yet to read Anna Karenina, upon the same 
theme. 

Lady Chaiterley was originally named by its 
author Tenderness. It is, as many of us believe, a 
study in the personal relationships of four—not two 
—unhappy people. It is also a story of the grey 
background of between-war unemployment, of the 
contrast between industrialism and the life of the 
countryside. These are unhappy people, tormented 
and tormenting. But compassion breaks in, even 
on the most destructive of illicit relationships. There 
is hope, it is suggested, for sinners who learn to 
care for somebody else as a person, and not as a 
thing to be used. 

Of course, those who have read the book—and has 
anyone who has not a right to pronounce judgment? 
—may find it harsh, distressing, over-blunt. They 
may believe it wrong to allow any quality of good- 
ness to be associated with an adulterous relation- 
ship. And it may well be that there are those, of 
every age, who lack the maturity and pity that will 
enable them to read the book as it ought to be 
read, who will see it as only a series of sexual en- 
counters interrupted by long passages of dullness. 

But is this a reason for denying it publication? 
Is it not rather a challenge to the rest of us to 
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think out our own position, to explain to others 
what are the deep issues of right and wrong as we 
see and maintain them? If we believe that sexual 
love is not in itself a sin but a divine gift—if we 
accept its importance as well as the ease with which 
it can be corrupted—then we must be ready to 
resist that fatal compromise which accepts all evil 
so long as it is established, and only detects and 
condemns it in the revelation of truth—Yours 
faithfully, 

A. STEPHAN HOPKINSON 
St. Andrew's House, EC4 


* 


Sirn,—Mr. Bernard Levin, in your last issue, pays 
a noble tribute to Mr. Richard Hoggart and the 
members of the jury who have so signally vindicated 
D. H. Lawrence’s Lady Chatterley’s Lover and the 
valiant Penguin. But when in his last paragraph 
he refers, contrary to historical fact, to a ‘disgraceful 
case that resulted in the destruction by court order 
of his [Lawrence's] paintings, he does grave in- 
justice to one good man and true who can no 
longer speak for himself. May I recall to Mr. Levin 
and your readers how and by whom the thirteen 
impounded pictures of D. H. Lawrence were de- 
livered from the fires of Great Marlborough Street? 
The only court case in which Lawrence's paintings 
were involved was heard on August 8, 1929, in 
Great Marlborough Street Police Court before Mr. 
Justice Mead, the octogenarian Scourge of God for 
elderly gentlemen arrested at night in Hyde Park. 
Herbert Muskett, prosecuting for the police, called 
for destruction of the pictures; the late St. John 
Hutchinson, defending, obtained from the savage 
magistrate an order adjourning the case sine die 
subject to an undertaking that the pictures should 
not again be exhibited in public. An unglamorous 
victory perhaps; but, given the tribunal, a signal 
triumph for St. John Hutchinson. 

The apocrypha surrounding the Lawrence ex- 
hibition has passed through many phases: Mr. Mead 
closed the exhibition; he closed the Warren Gallery; 
he issued an order for the arrest of William Blake 
(whose Pencil Drawings, published by the Nonesuch 
Press, were in the hands of the police as obscene 
for about an hour). But, curiously, this is the first 
time I have had to deny that the pictures were 
destroyed.—Y ours faithfully, 

PHILIP TROTTER 
4 Belford Place, Edinburgh, 4 


[Bernard Levin writes: ‘My memory—I have a 
curious recollection of having read a description of 
the ceremonial burning of the pictures in the yard 
behind the Marlborough Street Court—was clearly 
at fault, and I am obliged to Mr. Trotter for putting 
it right.—Editor, Spectator.] 


FRINGE MEDICINE 


Sir,—As President of the British Society of Dowsers, 
since its foundation twenty-seven years ago, I have 
come in contact with many people, some medically 
qualified and others not, who practise radiesthetic 
methods of diagnosis and treatment, not only by 
means of one of the several types of ‘Black Box,’ 
but by the more direct methods. 

Incidentally, the word Radiesthésie, proposed by 
the famous French dowser, the Abbé Bouly, about 
forty years ago, is applied to the use of the in- 
voluntary muscular reflexes for all those objects 
which form the dowser’s preoccupation, but, for 
some reason or other, in this country the anglicised 
form of the word is usually confined to medical 
and veterinary practice only. 

Of the 500 to 600 members of this Society (of 
whom about two-fifths are resident abroad, mostly 
in the US), many have joined through their interest 





FRINGE MEDICINE 


Copies of the Spectator for October 28, con- 
taining the feature ‘Fringe Medicine’ by 
Geoffrey Murray, may be obtained for 114d. 
each, postage paid, irom 
THE SALES MANAGER, 
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in the medical aspect, although all do not make 
use of their faculty in a practical way. 

It is, perhaps. natural that suspicion should be 
attached to the practice of medicine by others than 
those who have achieved their professional status 
through long and expensive training; but a fact 
often overlooked is that most patients consult a 
radiesthetist only after treatment by a qualified 
doctor has proved unavailing, and that the treat- 
ment resulting from radiesthetic diagnosis is often 
strikingly successful. 

This being so, the uncompromising objections to 
the use of radiesthesia—and other ‘fringe’ methods 
—by medical institutions and individuals can only 
be regarded as an endeavour to safeguard a pro- 
fessional monopoly, rather than a sincere desire for 
the restoration of health to the sick and suffering. 
—Yours faithfully, 

AH. BELL 
President, The British Society of Dowsers 
York House, 6 Portugal Street, WC2 


* 


Sir,—As a doctor, who for thirty years has worked 
‘on the fringe,’ may I congratulate you on the way 
you have opened up the whole subject in your issue 
of October 28. 

Geoffrey Murray’s painstaking article appears to 
me to be both honest and accurate, but he has 
omitted one point which, in my view, is a most 
important one. The naturopath not only prescribes 
immediate treatment for his patient but generally 
pays a good deal of aitention to his way of life— 
eating, drinking, worry, relaxation, etc.—and seeks 
to help him make alterations aimed at the eradica- 
tion of the cause of his disorder. On the other hand, 
the set-up of the NHS doctor is such that it is dif- 
ficult for him to do more than treat immediate 
causes and so he misses a valuable opportunity to 
practise preventive medicine; nor does the medical 
student’s curriculum lay stress on this. 

Naturopathy certainly leads the way on this line 
and there are many groups of people within it who 
pay much attention to the gaining and maintaining 
of a high level of health. I have had much to do 
with their children and have seen for myself that 
they enjoy a level of health above the average. 

Health is not just absence of disease—Yours 
faithfully, 

. CYRIL V. PINK 
Bardfield, School Road, Rowledge, Farnham, Surrey 


* 


Sir,—In his article on ‘Fringe Medicine,’ Mr. Murray 
may unwittingly give the impression that the work 
of the Churches is to be regarded as a supplementary 
form of therapy which can be called on as required. 
Needless to say, no parish priest or minister 
would think of his work in that way. We are con- 
cerned with the ‘whole man,” his hopes and fears, 
his relationships with the people round him, his 
faith in the widest sense of his ‘vision of God.’ It 
would be obviously wrong to isolate a ministry to 
the body from this wider context. 

But it is also true that the physical symptom may 
give a clue to the real problem in the patient's life, 
and much physical distress is alleviated or even 
cured when the root of the difficulty can be treated 
in this way. ‘Faith’ does bring many sufferers through 
the crisis of disease, and may well be the deciding 
factor in a particular case. I frankly believe further 
that a spiritual ministry of prayer and the sacra- 
ments can affect the body directly, but I know of 
no way of proving it. There is always the problem 
of spontaneous remission. If a growth can diminish 
‘spontaneously’ for no reason known to medicine, 
it is impossible to say whether prayer or an allevia- 
tion of the patient's stress or any other factor has 
contributed to this result. In the present state of our 
knowledge, I see no way round this difficulty. 

In the meantime, we must not overlook the high 
proportion of sufferers from stress disorders, many 
of whom, as Mr. Murray rightly points out, are 
treating themselves at home. The problem is proving 
too big for the NHS, and the clergy have as much 
as they can do to help the more serious matters. In 
default of any kind of counselling service (which 
seems overdue), what can be done to stem the tide 
of pills and placebos? Would a scheme for dis- 


. 
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cussion groups, of the kind that has been promoted 
so successfully by the National Council of Social 
Service in other matters, be the first step towards 
enlightening public opinion? It is high time some- 
thing was- done.—Yours faithfully, 

G. C. HARDING 
Churches’ Council of Healing, 16 Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, WC2 

* 


Sir,—May | compliment Mr. Geoffrey Murray on 
the very clear and impartial report on the extra- 
medical groups in Britain. Naturally, we would have 
liked a greater mention of our science and pro- 
fession, but we quite understand that our numbers 
are small in relation to the practitioners of other 
healing ‘systems.’ 

I do hope that the suggested remedies for this 
situation are applied in England, for this would help 
very materially our fight for recognition on the 
Continent, At present the only European country 
where chiropractice is specifically recognised in the 
majority of its cantons is Switzerland, and there our 
members. may work freely, and under their own 
responsibilities, as medical doctors——Yours faith- 
fully, 

HENRY GILLET 
5 rue de la Limite, Bruxelles 


* 


Sir,—Mr. Murray says that he has adopted the term 
‘fringe’ to indicate those medical practices which are 
not available to the patient in the NHS as a matter 
of course I hope that I am on the same wavelength 
in suggesting that added to the groups he has dis- 
cussed there should also be the private fee-paying 
practice of the in-group itself, which must be pro- 
viding a large section of the public with services 
unobtainable under the NHS. 

1 am told that it is the accepted custom in this 
part of the world for consultants to recruit their 
fee-paying clients from among reluctant NHS 
patients, whilst giving some portion of their working 
hours to the public service. I am sure this is all 
perfectly legal, and well ‘within the meaning of 
the Act,’ but the situation surely justifies the ques- 
tion: can it possibly be in the interests of the 
medical profession to urge improvements in the 
NHS as long as private fortunes can be amassed 
from its shortcomings?—Yours faithfully, 

A. D. LEWIS 
21 Eskdale Close, Penylan, Cardiff, Glam 


SHOCK TREATMENT 


Sir,—I was very grateful to Mr. Bamber Gascoigne 
for his suggestion, in his notice of Mr. Jack Ronder’s 
worth-while and beautifully acted play, that the 
central character of The Wrong Side of the Park 
should have had psychiatric treatment long before 
the play opened. I think that many dramatists will 
find this a helpful and labour-saving idea. If only 
Lady Macbeth, Hedda Gabler and Blanche Dubois 
had had deep analysis or a few electric shocks, if 
Jimmy Porter had had a bit of child guidance or the 
central character in The Caretaker a little after-care 
their authors might have been saved much complex 
work. Indeed all these tiresome people might have 
emerged as bright and cheerful as the characters in 
Salad Days, and then the only persons in need of 
electric shocks would be in the audience—Yours 
faithfully, 

JOHN MORTIMER 
I Dr. Johnson's Buildings, Temple, EC4 


DYLAN THOMAS 


Sir,—Will you permit me to make a few belated 
remarks on Mr. D. J. Enright’s article in your issue 
of October 21? Mr. Enright mocks, and rightly so, 
at the creators and exploiters of the Dylan myth, 
but his own article is really no more satisfactory. 
He has only one brief paragraph about Thomas as 
a writer; the rest is taken up by his own—it must 
be granted—witty and humane version of the myth. 
Surely it is time we had a rather more precise 
account of Thomas’s work than an uneasy compari- 
son with Beddoes? 

Thomas is by far the best, indeed almost the only, 
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lyric poet we have had since Hardy. Poems like 
‘Especially when the October wind’ and ‘Poem in 
October’ have freshness and spontaneity of response, 
a powerful and relevant sense of rhythm, and an 
intense vividness and precision of imagery and 
physical detail. Under Milk Wood is not adequately 
summed up in the patronising phrase ‘entertaining 
and touching. Indeed, Mr. Enright’s phrase is 
typical of the well-meaning helplessness with which 
this play has been received by critics, mainly be- 
cause it can’t be fitted into the usual categories-—epic 
theatre, verse drama, Ionesco, Osborne or any other 
comfortingly familiar ground. Its merit is to have 
given definite artistic expression to a great range 
of comic types which had hitherto only flourished in 
the sub-arts of music-hall, comic postcard, and 
popular conversation. The old salt, the inquisitive 
postman, the seaside landlady, the nonconformist 
bard, the deacon, Mr. Waldo the seedy bachelor, and 
Polly Garter—this whole underworld of popular 
folk-figures had not penetrated serious literature 
before. Thomas gives them the sort of vivid localisa- 
tion that Nashe and Dekker give to the type-figures 
of Elizabethan London. 

By this approach it is possible to pay more respect 
to Thomas as a writer than has been ‘smart’ for 
some time—ever since in fact the reviewers. realised 
that they had made fools of themselves at the time 
of his death, and that retreat from Thomas began 
which, with the squirming -away from Doctor 
Zhivago, is to be reckoned as the most remarkable 
piece of collective critical cowardice in recent years. 
—Yours faithfully, 

BRIAN WAY 
Department of Extra-Mural Studies, 
University College of Swansea 


FIGHT THE BAD FIGHT 


Sir,—As an ‘agnostic champion,’ it would ill become 
me to dispute Mrs, Furlong’s description of us as 
‘puny, old-fashioned and wizened up by bigotry.’ 
But I can at least assure her that our failure to 
engage Christians in intellectual discussion on the 
air is not due to our being ‘too ignorant, dull- 
witted or respectful to answer back.’ We are bursting 
to answer back—if only the BBC will let us. But 
so far it has been reluctant to do so. 

Recently, however, as a result of pressure from 
humanist organisations, the Corporation has agreed 
to co-operate with, and to consider suggestions from, 
a committee of leading humanists known as the 
Humanist Broadcasting Council. This body, unlike 
the Religious Broadcasting Council, has no official 
status at the BBC. But it is getting to work; and 
one result of its activities may be to provide re- 
ligious broadcasters with more opportunities of the 
kind Dr. Bonhoeffer and Mrs. Furlong desire— 
opportunities to ‘move out into the air of intellectual 
discussion and risk shocking people.’ 

Meanwhile, if it is any comfort to Mrs. Furlong, 
I can assure her that intellectual discussion of the 
Humanist-Christian issue is going strong at the 
universities—Yours faithfully, 

MARGARET KNIGHT 
Hope House, Bucksburn, Aberdeen 


THE MINISTER AND HIS GODS 


Sir,—What Mr. Douglas Cooper says about André 
Malraux’s philosophy of art réeded saying, and 
as usual he has said it better than anyone else 
could have done. But is his conclusion entirely 
fair? Surely M. Malraux the Minister has. done a 
good deal to make the French’ national collections 
a living and approachable reality. At least he has 
helped transform the Louvre, by the showing of 
some hundreds of pictures out of the reserves and 
by the opening of a chain of twenty-two rooms 
devoted to the nineteenth century. He has brought 
out.a- lot of half-forgotten.and hitherto invisible 
masterpieces which it is a great pleasure to see, and 
although some of this was planned before his ap- 
pointment, it was he who secured the extra funds 
and saw the changes through. 

True enough, people must stop using reproduc- 
tions as if they were an adequate substitute for the 
actual pictures. But I doubt if the French Minister 
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of Fine Arts is the man best placed to remedy his, 
It is a fault that is far commoner in countries tike 
our own.— Yours faithfully. 

JOHN WILLETT 
Volta House, Windmill Hill. NW3 


‘1 AM A PORNOGRAPHER 


Sir,—The following are some of the facts remotely 
connected with the fiction of The Ginger Man's 
history. 

The Ginger Man was first published by The 
Olympia Press in June. 1955, in a pornographic 
series of books listed. numbered one to fifteen, in 
the back of The Ginger Man and collectively known 
as The Traveller’s Companion Series, of which The 
Ginger Man was number seven. Mr. Girodias in his 
letter says, ‘I owe it to my authors to avoid any 
confusion between literature and pornography—, 
He also says, ‘It was quite a surprise for me to see, 
one or two years later, a new edition of The Ginger 
Man make its appearance in England which had been 
bowdlerised by the author himself. 

In October, 1955, | went to Paris and saw Mr. 
Girodias and told him of the possibility of a cut 
version of The Ginger Man being published in 
England. Some time following this meeting and 
some weeks prior to the appearance of the English 
edition, Mr. Girodias gave me notice that he would 
take legal action and obtain adequate damages if 
such an edition were published. I am _ therefore 
surprised at his surprise at the appearance of this 
edition. 

As for his mention of my mock principle, never 
to allow The Ginger Man to be expurgated; this 


would not have been necessary had my novel not | 


been identified with pornography, thus depriving | 


me of my name as an author as well as of serious 
consideration for my work.—Yours faithfully, 


J. P. DONLEAVY 


40a Broughton Road, Fulham, SW6 


‘LA COMMEDIA UMANA‘ 
Sir,—I am rather puzzled by Mr. Ponsonby’s letter. 


Pr 


Admittedly I have no first-hand evidence of Massine’s 


view of his ballet La Commedia Umana, though the 


general impression in Nervi this summer was that | 


he was the only person who was unaware of the 
work’s deficiencies. But if he was well aware of them, 
as Mr. Ponsonby claims, why did he do nothing to 
remedy them in the two months between the ballet’s 
first performance in Nervi and its Edinburgh pro- 
duction? And if he could not remedy them, why did 
he ‘wish the ballet to be given in Edinburgh’? 

Perhaps if Mr. Ponsonby had actually seen the 
performances at Nervi, he would not have been 
content with suggesting a change of programme for 
Edinburgh. He would have been in a strong position 
tou insist, An easy solution was at hand. For Mas- 
sine’s Bal des Voleurs, also created at Nervi, would 
have been far more suitable for the Edinburgh 
Festival, and also far more typical of Massine’s best 
work, 

It could have been given with Béjart’s Haut 
Voltage, which the Massine company performed 
very successfully at Nervi and which is still almost 
unknown here. If it seemed essential to retain some- 
thing of the advertised Decameron ballet, a one-act 
version would have served to complete the pro- 
gramme and could have includedssuch things as had 
any value in Massine’s incredibly inflated three-act 
creation.—Yours faithfully, 

OLEG KERFNSKY 
Y Ashburn Gardens, SW7 


DEMOCRATIC 


Sir,— Might I enter a mild protest against the use, in 
last week’s Spectator, of ‘Democrat’ for ‘Democratic.’ 
The use of ‘Democrat party’ was a Republican 
gimmick, now abandoned even by Mr. Nixon.— 
Yours faithfully, 

D. W. BROGAN 
Reform Club, Pall Mall, SW1 


[Agreed: in the context ‘two Democrat professors 
seemed to us to sound better than ‘two Democratic 
professors,’ but this is English usage, we gather; no 
longer American.—Editor, Spectator.] 
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Damp Rocket 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


Man in the Moon. 
(Odeon, Leicester 
Square). — London 


Film Festival. (Na- 
tional Film Theatre.) 

BritisH film comedy at 

present is one of the most 

depressing thoughts for'a 

wet autumn, its mixture 

of whimsy. and ineptness 

embodying, in an em- 

barrassingly characteris- 

tic way, just what makes 

so many of our films in the wrong sense local, 
dated, home-cooked, unexportable, untranslated, 
etc. etc. Man in the Moon (director: 
Dearden; ‘U’ certificate), though on the elastic 
subject of space travel, has all these damp 
characteristics, this air of family charades at 
which, to be kind, we must try smiling; it even 
manages to make one irritated with the generally 
likeable Kenneth More, just because he manages 
to look so pleased with life whatever they make 
him act in. Oh those jokes, quarried with such 
effort out of great rocks of uninventiveness! 
Those overworked British institutions — the 
weather, the common cold researchers, boffins, 
strippers, Kenneth More himself—that in them- 
selves are thought to be a scream! At the most 
simple-minded level—say that of the Carry On 
series—it doesn’t seem to matter, you are meant 
to be in the mood for screaming. But Man in the 
Moon tries to fly rather higher, to aim for a 
more sophisticated response, and its script is by 
the prolific but intelligent Bryan Forbes and 
Michael Relph. If it weren’t so characteristic, 


. $0 dismally like so much else in British comedy, 


it wouldn’t be worth a line; but its quite re- 
markable unfunniness, and above all the way it 


‘huffs and puffs to get its jokes, visual or spoken, 
seems 


symptomatic of something. Lack of 
fantasy, of fun, or invention? Or plain lack of 
native humorists? The old Ealing vein was 
worked out long ago, and nothing has since 
replaced it; so we go on getting a washed-out 
neo-neo-Ealing, brisk as a week-old lettuce. 

Of all the films I saw at the London festival 
the two that stood out for sheer size (stature, I 
mean, not length—though both are extremely, 
and unnoticeably, long as well) were Italian: 
Visconti’s Rocco and now Michelangelo 
Antonioni’s L’Avventura. This is being shown in 
London soon, so I shall have a chance to write 
more about it later; for some extraordinary 
reason (this is really one of the times when I 
cannot see why) it is having censorship trouble 
in Rome, on the grounds of obscenity, of all 
curious qualities to apply to it. This leisurely, 
circuitous, brilliant film has been labelled 
‘literary,’ and in rather a literal sense it is, since 
it uses a technique much used by Italian 


novelists these days, but not, so far, much used 
in the cinema. It is something you might call 
roughly ‘atmospheric,’ but in a very broad sense: 
atmosphere conjured fot so much through 
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particular objects (as in Bunuel, say) as through 
the accumulation of character, place and indi- 
vidual moments, which gradually builds up a 
feeling of what a particular person, time, social 
milieu, way of life or even way of thinking is 
like. In L’Avventura Antonioni deals with a 
love affair during a summer holiday taken 
together by a group of rich, smart Romans. 
Bunuel is another ‘atmospheric’ director, but 
in a much more obvious sense: atmosphere for 
him is conjured by the use of particular scenes 
and objects that suggest attitudes, or places, or 
situations—obvious parallels between the visual 
image and what he means to say. Though 
officially a Mexican entry; his film at the festival, 
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The Young One, is English-speaking and played 
by Americans on a small island off one of the 
Southern states where the only inhabitants are 
the gamekeeper, an old man, and the old man’s 
granddaughter of about twelve or thirteen. When 
the film opens the old man has just died and the 
gamekeeper, cooped up all the year on the island, 
‘inevitably’ — he explains later — seduces (it 
comes almost to rape) the child. Meantime a 
Negro, accused of rape by a crazy white woman 
on the mainland, is hiding from a lynch-gang; 
add one of the lynchers determined to get him, 
and a preacher determined to save the child (his 
efforts include baptism by total immersion in a 
river) and you have the familiar explosiveness of 
Bunuel, and of this kind of situation. Between 
times rabbits are skinned in close-up, legs 
caught in traps, and in a fight we are shown 
feet trying to push the bandage off their 
opponent’s leg; and much lush, dank, steamy 
scenery. A rather anti-human film; though stylish, 
as always with Bunuel. 


Defensively Speaking 


By 


I HAVE often wondered 
why so many otherwise 
reasonable men imagine 
that bad ballet is more 
acceptable to the general 
public than good ballet. 
Theatrical impresarios, 
shrewd businessmen all, 
apparently have some 
totally false impression 
that the popularity of a 
ballet must be in in- 
verse ratio to its merits. 
With single-minded cynicism they set out to give 
the public what they think it wants. They pro- 
duce their show, their film, their TV programme, 
they scale dancing down to their image of 
common-denominator taste, they carefully (and 
so truthfully) explain that they are not appeal- 
ing to the ballet audience or the ballet critics, 
and then look on aghast while, say, their be- 
loved ‘theatre’ audience fidgets in its seats, 
and their much-wooed theatre critics proceed 
to tear up the programmes into public confetti. 

Last week, at the Royalty Theatre, in the inter- 
val of that interminable Evening with Zizi 
Jeanmaire, one of the cleverest women journal- 
ists in the country told me: ‘I loathe ballet, 
except for Jerome Robbins, of course.’ Now this 
remark is about as sensible as ‘I loathe drama 
(music) (art) (what-haveryou), except for 
Bertolt Brecht (Anton Webern) (Paul Klee) 
(who-have-yov of course’; but my heart went 
out to her. If I judged dancing largely by what 
I saw outside specifically dance performances, | 
too would treat most of it with nothing but 
contempt. (That I also feel dissatisfied with a 
great deal of the actual ballet produced is quite 
beside the point. It is only when I see ridicu- 
lously sub-standard ballet ticketed as typical 
that I become belligerently defensive.) 

Having had my special plead, let me say that 
the Jeanmaire show is entirely diverting—for 
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its last thirty minutes of pure cabaret. When 
Jeanmaire starts to sing with all the osprey- 
feather naughtiness that is France’s most cele- 
brated export, all is right with the world, ex- 
cept for one’s memories. But those memories by 
then include a day-long film of Paris, an un- 
pleasant little dance number for five boys, three 
other boys who seemed watery brothers of Les 
Fréres Jacques and Marcel Marceau, a loud but 
thinly spread jam session of jazz through the 
ages, and the ‘world premiére of a ballet’ loosely 
based by Roland Petit on Somerset Maugham’s 
story, Rain. To see the supple-legged Jeanmaire, 
a dancer I have adored since her London debut 
in 1946, emoting her way urchin-facedly through 
this shabbily artificial charade about a clergy- 
man and a whore could have been sad, but 
was merely boring. 

The Indian dancer Indrani, direct, as they 
say, from her triumphs in America, called in at 
St. Pancras Town Hall last week on her way 
back to New Delhi. Accompanied by four 
musicians and three partners, including the bull- 
throated dance-actor Narasimha Rao, she gave 
a programme of classical Indian dancing full of 
the very quality that the first part of the Jean- 
maire show, for all its striving, lacked—enter- 
tainment. Admittedly classical temple dances 
would make a somewhat formidable mass enter- 
tainment medium, but these miniature dance 
dramas of Hindu mythology, told with fluttering 
hands and wildly gesticulating eyeballs, have a 
unique fascination. 

When is the Royal Ballet not the Royal Ballet 
is an unkind riddle of significance to all ballet- 
goers living in the British provinces. The Royal 
Ballet company, which is at present on tour, 
offers more or less the Covent Garden reper- 
tory, but hardly to Covent Garden standards. 
The resources of this company are quite in- 
adequate for the job it is attempting. Last week 
in Oxford it tried to produce The Sleeping Beauty 
with an orchestra of about thirty indifferent 
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One American 


in London on Election Night was reported as 
saying that she favoured Walt Disney as Presi- 
dent and Harpo Marx as Vice-President. 

The Spectator has views on American politics, 
too—and on British politics, for that matter. This 
is a typical week, for instance—with lan Gilmour 
reporting on the American result, and Roy 
Jenkins writing about the Labour Party’s future, 
if that is the right word. Nor do we neglect other 
parts of the world where they produce more 
politics than they are able to consume locally; 
we have regula rreports from Darsie Gillie in 
Paris, from Richard Rovere in New York, from 
Michael Adams all over the Middle East. And 
home politics are covered by outside con- 
tributors, by well-informed, plain-spoken edi- 
torials, and by the sardonic pencil of Trog, our 
political cartoonist. (Note from sub-editor—we 
have those too: can a pencil be sardonic?) 

Our coverage of books is unrivalled. Kingsley 
Amis, Evelyn Waugh, Dan Jacobson, N. F. 
Simpson, William Golding, John Mortimer, 
Frank Kermode, E. M. Forster, Penelope 
Gilliatt, Doris Lessing—it begins to sound like 
the roll-call of defence witnesses in the Lady 
Chatterley case (did you read Bernard Levin’s 
report of the trial?)—but it is in fact just a small 
selection of the names that have appeared and 
appear regularly in the books pages. 

The entertainments, the woman’s world 
(Katharine Whitehorn commanding), hints on 
every variety of subject that can be squeezed 
under Leslie Adrian’s famous ‘Consuming 
Interest’ heading, the city page of Nicholas 
Davenport—all these goodies are to be found 
every week in the Spectator. 

Now here’s the catch, if you call it a catch. 
You can give all this every week for a year, at 
half price (25s—$4.00 from Canada or the 
U.S.A.), as a Christmas present, to your worst 
enemy, who will be helpless to do anything but 
thank you for it. You can also give it to your 
best friend. You can give it to your neighbours, 
even to your gamekeeper. You can send it to as 
many people as you wish, provided only that 
they are not already regular subscribers, and we 
will even send them a greeting card with the first 
issue, telling them from whom it comes. Fill in 
the coupon below (write on plain paper if you 
do not wish to cut the Spectator) and post it 
today. Call that a catch? 

To: The Spectator, 
99 Gower Street, London, WC1. 

Please send the Spectator for a year as my gift to 
my friends listed below. 


1 enclose £ : s. d. 
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players, and a company too small, too in- 
experienced and hopelessly overworked. In the 
circumstances the performances were a credit to 
all concerned, except the Covent Garden 
administration. Twenty more musicians in the 
pit and ten more dancers on the stage is the very 
least it must produce to uphold its reputation. 

It was nevertheless interesting to see two 


Theatre 
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brilliant newcomers to the role of Aurora jp 
The Sleeping Beauty, Lynn Seymour and Doreen 
Wells, offering an unusual opportunity to com. 
pare and contrast. Seymour is dark and eloquent, 
Wells is fair and classical. Seymour acts with 
complete conviction, Wells dances with complete 
confidence. Individually 
promising performances. ° 


Stranded Symbols 


By BAMBER 


Chin-Chin. (Wyndham’s.) 
—The Importance of 
Being Oscar. (Apollo.) 
—This Way to the 
Tomb. (Arts.) 


THERE is an_ English 
tradition of turning 
down-and-outs into lov- 
able old things and 
agony into pathos. In 
Paris, Waiting for Godot 
was a harsh jangle of 
skeletons in a _ dusty 
place. It became in Lon- 
don a pair of familiar 
tramps passing the time of two days in a lane. 
I haven’t seen the Paris production of Chin- 
Chin, but I suspect that the same thing has 
happened. 

Chin-Chin is a story of two people who are so 
hurt by life that they come to opt out of it 
entirely. Cesario Grimaldi and Pamela Puffy- 
Picg have nothing in common except that her 
husband and his wife are in love. They meet in 
bars to drown their sorrows together. They take 
a hotel room, but still only drink in it. When 
their own partners finally elope, Cesario moves 
into Pamela’s house. They stock up with rum 
and gradually shut themselves off from the world. 
He signs away his business. By letter or tele- 
phone they insult all their friends. Her son 
Bobby leaves them in disgust, They part, come 
together again; nothing matters. Eventually a 
situation crops up which would once have 
touched them more nearly than almost any 
other. They find young Bobby drunk by the 
Seine. He, Pamela’s son, has been sleeping with 
Cesario’s wife and has been thrown out of the 
house by Pamela’s jealous husband. Hearing 
this, Cesario says to Pamela: ‘Well, move on; we 
don’t want to get mixed up in this.” They walk 
off together for a drink. 


This chilling end, this total negation, should 
make one both shudder and laugh. In Howard 
Sackler’s London production it is more likely 
to produce a small warm tear. The cause is in 
the acting. Anthony Quayle makes Cesario such 
a charming and irrepressible bear of a man that 
his mere decision to go off for a drink is a sort of 
affirmation, and Celia Johnson’s Pamela gets 
perkier as life becomes bleaker. For some people 
they will completely submerge the tone of the 
script. Harold Hobson, for example, is able to 
describe the moment when the couple abandon 
the drunken boy and go off together (without 
money, work or even much liking for each other) 


ALAN BRIEN 
is on holiday 
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as ‘a note of joy,’ on which they ‘walk out of the 
play into the serene morning of the world.’ 

I think the English production of Waiting for 
Godot helped the play (though Samuel Beckett 
doesn’t). It was an obviously symbolical play and 
the actors, by giving it all the warmth they had, 
made the symbols plumper and more acceptable 
but in no sense unrecognisable. Chin-Chin, on the 
other hand, takes place in a naturalistic setting— 
bars, hotel room, flat—and the danger is that 
warm naturalistic acting will leave symbolic 
events looking incongruous and therefore farci- 
cal. Pamela locks Bobby in a cupboard to prevent 


his leaving her; this is so comic in this produc- | 


tion that one hardly notices the horrifying fact 
that it is her attempt to secure (all too literally) a 
relationship. At several- other points one caught 
awkward jutting glimpses of a play that is more 
abstract and more harsh than its production. 


In spite of this, Chin-Chin makes a fascinating 
evening. The performances of Anthony Quayle J 
and Celia Johnson are a delight in themselves, | 
even if I am right that they are wrong for the} 


play. And the play itself is consistently witty. 
The next word is never 


she’s just a bird’) and I will remember for a long 
time Celia Johnson perched on the edge of the 
hotel bed and growing chillier every minute, as 
Anthony Quayle wishes that she was a ‘beautiful 
negress with wonderful breasts.’ 

Micheal Mac Liammédir is brilliant as, at the 
same time, biographer, critic, interpreter and 
performer of Oscar Wilde. From Wilde’s early 
poetry (which veers disconcertingly between 
Shakespeare and Lewis Carroll) to the bleak 
honesty of De Profundis, from Lily Langtry to 
Lord Alfred Douglas, from silvery laughter to 
black tears, Mr. Mac Liammédir ranges, selects 
and compresses with perfect sensibility. Above 
all he links his extracts with a wit to match his 
subject’s. This is as much an evening for those 
who can’t stand Wilde as for those who can. 

The first half of Ronald Duncan’s This Way 
to the Tomb, written in 1946 and now revived at 
the Arts, is a self-contained anatomy of saint- 
hood. The whole gamut of Eliot images (winter 
roots stirring with desire, today yesterday’s to- 
morrow, etc.) is used in this version of St. 
Anthony’s temptation, but it is well used. The 
second half, a revue-type assault on the modern 
faithless world, has more vitality than con 
sistency. Iain Cuthbertson, who last week played 
the same author’s Abelard and is now Saint 
Anthony, has managed admirably to extract two 
very different performances from two rather 
similar roles. 
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Opera 
Dead Bird 


By DAVID CAIRNS 


Tue Sadler’s Wells production 
of CGdipus Rex has been 
joined by The Nightingale to 
make a very neat and, on paper, 
satisfying Stravinskyan double 
bill. But after seeing it twice 
I am not persuaded that the 

4 company has found the right 
combination (the ideal piece to go with Gdipus 
would be The Soldier's Tale, with the marvellous 
performance and cast produced by Colin 
Graham for the New Opera Company last year; 
but presumably it is impossible to pin down 
professional actors to irregular engagements 
within the scheme of an opera repertory). The 
Nightingale is very sensitively played by the 
Sadler’s Wells Orchestra (on excellent form this 
season) under Brian Priestman, adequately sung 
except for a poor performance of the Chamber- 
maid, and prettily designed by Mr. Graham, 
though I find his production of the second half 
fussy and inelegant. It is full of fascinating 
noises—like the ingenious whirring of the 
mechanical Japanese nightingale—which after 
half a century of ‘orchestration’ still intrigue and 
delight. But the work as a whole remains, with 
its brilliant plumage, an operatic dead bird. 
This will be the fashionable opinion now that 
Stravinsky himself has propounded it in the 
latest instalment of the admirable conversations 
with Robert Craft, Memories and Commentaries 
(Faber, 25s.); but it is also the right one. 

For all his phobia about performing musicians 
(‘vain excrescences all’), Stravinsky would surely 
recognise and rejoice in the splendour of the 
Sadler’s Wells @dipus which, except for the sub- 
stitution of Stanley Clarkson’s competent Tiresias 
for David Ward’s very fine one, is better than 
ever. Musically it is astonishing in the degree of 
its profound identification with the score. Colin 
Davis's conducting .of it has lost none of its 
savage vitality and tension and gained still 
greater humanity of feeling and variety of colour; 
I think particularly of the veil of grey, still sound 
which spreads over pestilent Thebes at the word 
‘urbe’ in Jocasta’s aria; but there ure many such 
moments of illumination. 

The new Jocasta, Patricia Johnson, is superb. 
Her singing is firm, clear and rich-toned over 
the whole difficult compass of the part, and 
subtly expressive in vocal colour without blur- 
ring the marmoreal outlines of the music. 
Ironically, the quality which makes Ronald 
Dowd such an impressive performer of opera, 
his passionate vehemence, tells against his 
(Edipus in the first ten minutes of the work, 
where his performance is deprived, by its very 
intensity, of the hauteur which must precede 
the headlong ruin of the king. Thereafter he is 
wonderfully convincing. Raimund Herincx is 
again excellent as both Creon and the Messenger, 
and the production wears very well, though a 
few ‘realistic’ gestures, infiltrated from the world 
of conventional opera, remain to be expunged. 
As for the work, I may be slow, but I see that 
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only now, after about a dozen hearings, am I 
beginning to grasp the extent of its greatness. 
Like all great works of art, it grows continually 
in the mind. The minimuses who buzz with 
thin dismay at the ‘coldness,’ the ‘hardness’ and 
‘artificiality’ of it are mere gnats troubling 
the surface of its magnificence. It survives— 
ultimate ordeal—even the choice of Mr. Denis 
Dowling as the Speaker, a monument to 
managerial ineptitude which one is tempted to 
describe as the greatest act of hubris since 
Cdipus lorded it over destiny. It is not Mr. 
Dowling’s fault he is so miserably miscast; 
but he is as a pantomime dame among gods 
and heroes. 


Television 


Not For Children 


By PETER FORSTER 


IN the beginning was the pic- 
So) 
CY 
4 


ture: so runs the creed of most 
television producers. But where 
truth is concerned, it is not so 
—the word, the word, the word 
must still be supreme, and the 
more brilliant the use of 
cameras, the more careful must 
be the use of words. To take a small example 
from a subject about which so many million 
words are being delivered at present that it is 
easy to accept far too many of them: the BBC’s 
fascinating double-profile of Nixon and Ken- 
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nedy was being introduced by the usually ad- 
mirable Patrick O’Donovan when he suddenly 
remarked, a. propos Quakerism, that ‘no religion 
in the world puts a stronger mark on its be- 
lievers. Well, even the most experienced and 
distinguished commentators say silly things now 
and then, and nobody is going to deny Mr. 
O’Donovan’s knowledge of the American scene— 
my point is simply that the producer might have 
checked the script as well as the speaker’s creden- 
tials. The camera uniquely enhances coverage of 
events like the American election, but the basic 
instrument of mass communications is still lan- 
guage, and no technical wizardry should blind 
us to that. 

Non-communication, by contrast, was at the 
heart of John Osborne’s first original play for 
television, A Subject of Scandal and Concern 
(BBC), last Sunday, because the dilemma of the 
freethinking schoolmaster George Holyoake, 
arraigned by the law in 1842, was that his 
accusers simply could not understand that to 
admit atheism in a public speech was not to 
spread seditious blasphemy in a criminal manner. 
The difficulty, as often with reconstituting 
historical cases almost beyond our understand- 
ing, was that the law’s bigotry seemed farcical 
—indeed, one thought some ancestor of Mr. 
Griffiths-Jones must be behind the prosecution. 
How far Osborne drew exactly on true records of 
the case, I do not know, but either way he would 
have done better to allow Holyoake’s tormentors 
a stronger hand. After all, much of St. Joan’s 
strength lies in the plausibility of the judges. 

As it was, the piece (originally, I believe, 
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turned down by Granada) began very drearily, 
what with John Freeman roped in to introduce jt 
in an apologetic manner and explain, ‘You wil] 
not be troubled with anything unfamiliar.’ Thep 
a dull scene, played at the pace ofa snail’s funeral, 
between Holyoake and his wife who, reunited 
with him after a long absence, waits until the 
very end of the scene to mention to him that 
their child is starving. In fact, it was not until 
the end of the second trial that things came to 
anything remotely resembling life, with a finely 
caustic speech on freedom of belief which 
almost justified Richard Burton’s journey from 
Switzerland, and made us regret yet again that 
he does not act here more often. He handled 
Holyoake’s voice impediment with great tact and 
effect. Tony Richardson’s production was low. 
keyed, devoid of any sense of pace, utterly 
unconvincing in the backgrounds with which he 
might have strengthened the play’s light charac- 
terisation—in fact, having recently come away 
in dismay from the mess Mr. Richardson made 
of filming The Entertainer, I suggest Mr. Osborne 
would be well advised to get himself a new 
resident producer. 

The other curiosity about a rather dis- 
appointing occasion was the late viewing hour, 
chosen because the BBC did not consider it suit- 
able for children. Since it displayed not an iota | 
of the brutality of an average Western, the 
ironic probability arises that a play about free 
speech was half-hidden to spare children from 
being subjected to an atheistic viewpoint. That 
makes two successive Sundays dominated by 
Lord Reith. 





jo reproductions 
of works by Degas 
FREE to you 


Degas Ballet Dancers. Introduction by Lillian 
Browse (Folio Society). 


D& JOHNSON, as always, had an observa- 
tion on the subject. ‘Promise,’ he said, 
‘large promise, is the soul of an advertisement’. 
In his day, the obligation to fulfil such promise 
was purely a moral one; today, it is legal as well. 

So when you see, for example, an advertise- 
ment promising you a book of seventy repro- 
ductions of Degas ballet dancers—free—you 
can be sure it is a book, and that it is free. 

The only question that remains is whether 
the reproductions are good ones. There you 
must rely on the reputation of the publisher. 

With The Folio Society, you need have no 
doubts. For more than twelve years now, it has 
specialised in producing books as attractive to 
look at as they are to read. 

A brief description of the Society might not 
be out of place here. Membership entails no 
more than ordering four books in the year out 
of a varied list of almost sixty titles—there are 
no hidden charges, and no subscription. 

Members are able to buy copies of great and 
lesser classics, beautifully printed, finely de- 
signed, bound often in the luxuriously gold- 
tooled style which was once the prerogative 
of royal libraries—and all at a price no higher 
than ordinary books. Many of these editions 
. are illustrated with superb historical prints, but 
as many again contain the work of famous 
modern artists—Michael Ayrton and Mervyn 





Peake, Cecil Beaton and Salvador Dali. 

In the Society’s list are none of last year’s 
transient best-sellers. Instead, it concentrates 
on the great books of the world and on some 
of the more fascinating byways of literature 
and history—including several historical docu- 
ments of the first importance, which have 
never before been published. Balzac, Smollett 
and Shakespeare rub shoulders with Herodotus 
and O. Henry; The Golden Ass and The Prisoner 
of Zenda are there, as are an early Spaniard’s 
description of the land of El Dorado, an eye- 
witness account of The Trial of Charles I, a con- 
temporary Life of Thomas Becket, a Burmese 
Life of the Buddha, and the Sonnets of Michel- 
angelo, illustrated with his own drawings. 

And so, back tosthose Degas reproductions! 
Each year, the Society produces one book that 
is not for sale, a book that is presented free to 
all new and renewing members. This year the 
subject is Edgar Degas, perhaps the most loved 





A few of The Folio Society's fine bindings. 


of all artists. Here, with accompanying text, 
are seventy large reproductions—the book 
measures 113” x 8”, and is bound in quarter } 
buckram—of paintings, drawings, pastels and 
sculpture of one of the artist’s favourite, and 
most graceful, subjects: ballet dancers. Four- 
teen of these reproductions are in full colour, 
as true to the originals as the printer’s art can 
make them. You will receive this book—free— 
as soon as you join The Folio Society. 

For 18pp. illustrated prospectus, including 
two plates in colour, fill in and post the 
coupon below to The Membership Secretary, 
Folio Society, 6 Stratford Place, London, W.1. 


Please send me, free and without obligation, The 
Folio Society Prospectus for 1961. sp.5 
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Lawrence’s Evils 


By D. W. HARDING 


NE of the tasks for criticism now, thirty-odd 

years after Lady Chatterley’s Lover* was 
written, is to distinguish between the social 
symbol it has been and the novel it still is. An 
artist like Lawrence, a challenger, finds himself 
fulfilling a role that his society itself helps to 
define: his seemingly independent work is to 
some extent directed by, because directed against, 
barriers of convention whose strength is due to 
be tried. Their social testing over the last thirty 
years culminated in the late prosecution. His 
book was ideal for a test case through its free- 
dom from the taint of pornography. The porno- 
grapher wants the conventions maintained— 
otherwise the price of his contraband would fall 
—while the challenger wants so to change con- 
vention that after a time it takes an effort of 
historical imagination to see what all the fuss was 
about, as it does now with Ghosts or with 
Manet’s Olympe. 

But we have to be clear what changes Law- 
rence did and did not aim at. He was not trying 
to sweep away all the reticences and bring taboo 
words and detailed accounts of sexual intercourse 
into everyday conversational currency. The taboo 
words have a specially complex function in the 
book. They are used not by the narrator but 
between the lovers as part of their intimate com- 
munication about what they do. We may _ ask, 
why make them use words at all? and if they 
must, why those words? By making them talk 
together of their physical relation Lawrence 
emphasises that even as intelligent, thinking 
people they are completely committed to it, not 
holding their minds aloof and waiting to pick 
up the civilised threads again when the primitive 
act is finished. Sex as an interlude for the intel- 
lectual was Lawrence’s abhorrence. But if the 
lovers use words at all, they must be words other 
than the neutral terms of ‘the biologist, for those, 
with their deliberate non-emotionalism, would be 
false to the excitement and psychological signi- 
ficance of the experience. As Lawrence mmdicates, 
the taboo words not only have their obscene 
currency for swearing and sniggering, but also 
retain traces, especially among working people, 
of being used seriously, not freely in general talk 
but still without obscene intention; and it is to 
this use that Mellors introduces Connie. 

The fact, however, that for us the obscene uses 
are the more prominent allows Lawrence to insist 
at the same time 6n the threat to the lovers—to 
all lovers—represented by the social.attitudes that 
have made sex shameful and given the words 
their obscene force. He shows that in the full love 
relation those associations, strong as they are, 
can be overpowered, even though, as Mellors 
reminds Connie, they are reinforced by embar- 
rassment over the proximity of the sexual to the 
excretory organs. It suited his purpose that the 
folk-rooted words should be outside everyday 
currency, for he wished sex to remain ‘taboo’ in 





* LADY CHATTERLEY’S Lover. By D. H. Lawrence. 
(Penguin Books, 3s. 6d.) 


the primitive sense of being something of intense 
power and therefore dangerous unless ap- 
proached in the proper way. Consequently the 
effect of the impolite words is quite different 
here from that produced, for instance, when 
Lawrence Lipton uses one of them as the 
ordinary term for copulation in reporting the 
love-life of his beatniks, those outcasts from the 
nursery, banded together and sucking ritually on 
their marihuana comforters, whose attitude to 
sex would have made Lawrence spew. 


As for the explicit descriptions of intercourse, 
their chief necessity lies in Lawrence’s conviction 
that the quality of the sexual act—not the mere 
fact that intercourse has occurred—is crucially 
important and expresses the quality of the lovers’ 
wider relation with each other. Without it the 
extreme difference between Lady Chatterley’s 
ordinary, rather silly adultery with Michaelis and 
her relation with Mellors would not be evident. 
Similarly, Mellors’s account of his unsatisfactory 
sexual relations with other women is needed in 
order to show that what he was now engaged in 
was supremely different, and to bring it into the 
category of the monogamous relation that Mrs. 
Bolton is made to specify in the light of her own 
mMatriage: 

Once you've been really fond of a man, you 
can be affectionate to almost any man, if he 
needs you at all. But it’s not the same thing. 
You don’t really care. I doubt, once you've 
really cared, if you ever really care again. 

Although the explicit sexual descriptions are 
central to Lawrence’s purpose it can be objected, 
I think fairly, that fewer of them would have 
been sufficient, even though they do show 
variants of mood, with different degrees of 
passion, playfulness or quieter physical com- 
panionship. An element of narcissism or ex- 
hibitionism seems to enter with some of Mellors’s 
speeches and in the decoration of the lovers’ 
bodies with flowers from the wood (though that 
has its symbolic value). At these moments Law- 
rence is in danger of making the events ‘sexual’ 
in his special derogatory sense: ‘Sex is a thing 
that exists in the head, its reactions are cerebral, 
and its processes mental.’ The trace of ex- 
hibitionism, the frequency of the sexual scenes, 
the man’s unusual degree of potency and the 
‘perversions’ on the last night in the cottage 
(Lawrence here is as discreetly allusive as the 
most respectable of novelists) come in the end 
to suggest less a real and satisfying experience 
of sex than a fantasy springing from disappoint- 
ment or privation, like the imagined meals of 
explorers or prisoners of war which outrun the 
realities of appetite. - 

The other doubt about the sexual part of the 
novel arises from the small degree of contact 
between the lovers in any way except through 
sex. Early in the book Connie argues against 
a man friend who says that. loving a woman and 
liking and talking to her are mutually exclusive. 
*“Tt isn’t true,” she said, “Men can love women 
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and talk to them. I don’t see how they can 
love them without talking, and being friendly 
and intimate.”’ But her relation with Mellors 
starts from sex, when ‘She, poor young thing, 
was just a young female creature to him,’ and 
at several crucial points her lack of any close 
knowledge of him is deliberately emphasised and 
her adoration unexplained by anything other 
than his fulfilment of her deep physical needs. 
‘He lay there with his arms around her... . 
And completely unknown.’ When she asks a 
question he evades answering; ‘And she knew 
that he would never tell her anything he didn’t 
want to tell her.’ Her sister, whose marriage 
has failed, had wanted ‘a complete intimacy,’ and 
Connie thinks 
that meant revealing everything concerning 
yourself to the other person, and his revealing 
everything concerning himself. But that was a 
bore. And all that weary self-consciousness be- 
between a man and a woman! a disease! 
In spite of this some emphasis is placed on the 
fact that Mellors is educated and presentable, 
and after a night at the cottage Connie saw he 
had a shelf with some books: 
She looked. There were books about bol- 
shevist Russia, books of travel, a volume about 
the atom and the electron, another about the 
composition of the earth's core, and the causes 
of earthquakes: then a few novels: then three 
books on India. So! he was a reader after all, 
It looks as though Lawrence thought it well 
not to rely exclusively on sex when he sent 
them off on their life together beyond the end 
of the book. 

I think he raises and evades a problem here 
in the question of the part played by sex in the 
full relation between a man and a woman. He 
sees that a faulty sex relation points to flaws 
inthe personality of the lovers or their attitude 
to each other—anxious greed, a struggle for 
power between them, self-distrust, desiccation, 
a withholding or qualification in the mutual sur- 
render. But he seems to regard it as a cause 
rather than an index of the more general failure, 
and at least his dimmer devotees have some 
excuse if they take him to be advocating good 
sex relations as a cure of other ills. 

For all the importance of the sexual theme, 
it would be a grotesque mistake to think of the 
novel as merely an exercise in writing about 
sex. Sex is there because in Lawrence’s quasi- 
religious outlook it provided the one great posi- 
tive and good with which he could oppose the 
great evils which the book is at least equally 
about. They are summed up in industrialism and’ 
expressed through it, though Lawrence is not 
at his best in seeking their causes in industry, 
and Mellors’s daydream (half-apologetic, it is 
true) of redeeming the miners by making them 
display themselves in red trousers and exist on 
a minimum of money is an absurdity, But there 
is tremendous power in the symbol Lawrence 
makes of the industrial Midlands. The setting 
of the story, the material and social setting in 
the coal and iron area, is sombrely convincing. 
All through the story there runs the tension be- 
tween the gamekeeper’s wood, responsive to 
natural powers of storm and sun, spring and re- 
current life, and the encroaching pits and 
furnaces. 

The social setting provides the other pervasive 
tension in the novel, the tension of class, and 
here Lawrence is at his most observant and ac- 
curate in showing the complications of feeling 
on both sides. In contact with Mellors the upper 
classes come off worse, notably in the fine scene 
where Sir Clifford, overbearing and powerless, 
is let down by his stubbornness and conceit in 
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expecting too much of his mechanical chair, and 
Mellors has to exhaust himself to get his master 
going again. But Mellors is given no illusions 
about the working people from whom he has 
sprung. The balance is kept. The tension is there 
all the time and creates one of the difficulties 
the lovers have to overcome through their per- 
sonal relation. 

Some of the subtler aspects of the situation are 
presented admirably in the relation between Sir 
Clifford and Mrs. Bolton, the nurse who gains 
a strong maternal hold on him. But Sir Clifford 
himself is so overloaded a symbol as to seem 
in the end beyond belief. He carries nearly 
all Lawrence’s negatives. His physical impotence 
is only part of the great wound done to his 
emotional life by the war; he hardly regrets it, 
he regards the body as an en.umbrance. Early 
in the book he wins success by writing stories, 
‘clever, rather spiteful, and yet, in some 
mysterious way, meaningless. The observation 
was extraordinary and peculiar. But there was 
no touch, no actual contact.’ He is an assiduous 
worshipper of ‘the bitch-goddess, success,’ first 
through his writing and then (with a switch that 
badly breaks his continuity as a character) as 
an industrial magnate, actively directing his 
mines, ‘with a hard efficient shell of an exterior 
and a pulpy interior.’ For the purposes of the 
story he has to be emotionally dependent on 
his wife in a way that never becomes quite con- 
vincing. His submission to Mrs. Bolton and his 
abject collapse on her in the end are much 
easier to accept. The only one of the great nega- 
tives he does not embody is ‘enjoyment,’ repre- 
sented at its most vulgar in the ‘good time’ 
Michaelis offers Connie—‘ “Dress, jewels up to a 
point, any night-club you like, know anybody 
you want to know, live the pace... .”’ 

Lawrence’s evils are as formidable now as 
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they were then. Against them he sets his positive 
value of full and faithful sexual love and the 
possibility he saw there of continued contact 
with the springs of natural life. We may think 
the wider personal context of the sexual act has 
more importance than Lawrence seemed to 
allow, and we may not see in the fully shared 
joy of the primitive relation the mystical signi- 
ficance which he gave it. But that was his faith. 
It was his determined effort to get it stated once 
and for all, in the form in which he understood 
it, that led him to challenge the proprieties of 
his time. 


Huizinga 
Men and Ideas. By Johan Huizinga. Translated 


by James S. Holmes and Hans van Marle. 
(Eyre and Spottiswoode, 25s.) 


The Waning of the Middle Ages, by which 
Huizinga is best remembered, is a great fifteenth- 
century pageant, a vivid, controversial reconstruc- 
tion of the ways of life and thought of a period 
of transition. In this selection of essays, too, it is 
the drama of the past and the nature of historical 
change with which he is concerned. Conse- 
quently, although he was a specialist on the later 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance, he was con- 
stantly aware of the links between the past and 
the present and saw history as a drama of which 
we can never see the dénouement. “We shall go 
home,’ he says, as ‘theatregoers who have left be- 
fore the play is over. We shall draw the curtain 
while the tragic intrigue is becoming more in- 
volved, while the lamentations of pity and terror 
can only be heard in the distance.’ 

Huizinga was preoccupied with the whole 
problem of how to write Geistesgeschichte, the 
history of ideas and of culture. This led him on 
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to consider the classification of historical epochs, 
the labels by which to distinguish one period 
from the next; and he is very interesting on such 
subjects as the changes which the concept of the 
‘Renaissance’ has undergone, or the correct way 
of describing the intellectual flowering of the 
twelfth century which he calls ‘pre-Gothic’ and 
which he illustrates with essays on John of 
Salisbury and Peter Abelard. The first essay in 
this volume—a lecture delivered in 1926—is 
called ‘The Task of Cultural History.’ It is not 
easy to read, and the translation, just adequate 
elsewhere in the volume, seems particularly 
clumsy here, so that the reader, to avoid dis- 
couragement at the outset, should perhaps come 
back to it after reading the rest, for it sums up 
what is implicit in all Huizinga’s work. All his- 
tory presumes an arranging of the material of 
the past; and the cultural historian has to arrange 
as Well as to discover the facts about ‘the forms 
of life, thought, custom, knowledge, art.’ But, 
whereas political history imposes its own categor- 
ies and themes—laws, treaties, wars, parliaments, 
dynasties—cultural history has for subject the 
whole of life itself, and must somehow deal with 
eating, making love, thinking, worshipping, play- 
ing. In order to cope with this at all, the historian 
is bound to decide which aspects of life are, in 
any society or period, the important ones, the 
ones which mark its development from or into 
something else and which divide it off from other 
periods or places. Certain ways of thought or 
action—in Huizinga’s own work the idea of 
chivalry was one of the most important—can be 
used as the central points round which to build 
the portrait of an age. 

There are two dangers in this approach, both 
of which Huizinga saw clearly. One is that by 
insisting on one aspect of life as a key to the 
whole interpretation of an age, a myth may be 
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built up which is remote from the truth. To this 
he could only reply that it is the task of historical 
scholarship of an exact kind to stop the historian 
from stepping over from, as he put it, ‘mor- 
phology into mythology,’ and that it is only by 
limiting strictly the questions he is asking that 
the historian can hope to avoid talking nonsense. 
The other danger is that, in writing of society as 
a whole, the individual is lost. Huizinga writes 
of the fifteenth century in France without men- 
tioning Joan of Arc (he apologises for it himself 
in a brilliant essay, reprinted in the present 
volume, on Shaw’s Saint Joan), and of Abelard 
with only a cursory reference to Héloise. Yet his 
major works and the arguments and examples in 
these essays show that these dangers can be 
avoided. The importance of Huizinga is to have 
demonstrated that a history book of which the 
central character is Jan van Eyck can be as valid 
as one which centres on Joan of Arc. 

JAMES JOLL 


Greeks Bearing Gifts 


Poems. By George Seferis. Translated by Rex 
Warner. (The Bodley Head, 15s.) 

Six Poets of Modern Greece. Translated by 
Edmund Keeley and Philip Sherrard. 
(Thames and Hudson, 21s.) 

Nostalgia. Poems by J. Pace @’Arcos. Translated 
by Roy Campbell. (Sylvan Press, 12s. 6d.) 

New Poems 1960. A PEN. Anthology. 
(Hutchinson, 16s.) 


THERE are, after all, some advantages in ignor- 
ance. I have just been reading George Seferis’s 
great poem ‘Thrush’ in two English versions: 
one by the editors of Six Poets of Modern Greece 
and the other by Rex Warner in his volume of 
translations from Seferis. The effect is hallucina- 
tory, fecundating, rather like the experience of 
the cinema at its best. In each version, the same 
images come and go in the same order, and the 
central identity which directs the poem is the 
same, though he speaks with different voices; it 
is like having the same dream twice over. If I 
knew Greek, I should have the pleasure of read- 
ing the poem Seferis wrote: as it is, I have this 
strange, galvanising dream, in which the struc- 
ture and images of the poem appear to me in 
their own nakedness, not clothed in any per- 
manent garment of language. It isn’t the experi- 
ence of ‘reading poetry’ as one habitually knows 
it; as a matter of fact it is more like writing a 
poem, or having one written through me by 
another mind. An extraordinary sensation! As 
a literary critic | am quite unable to deal with it. 
There is no terminology, for one thing. But it 
does point the way to a general principle: to 
read a poet in a language you don’t understand, 
enlist the help of as many translators as possible. 

Mr. Warner, for instance, has produced a 
Seferis who sounds more relaxed, looser in 
rhythm and softer in outline than the Seferis we 
meet with Messrs. Keeley and Sherrard, whose 
versions have more spring and recoil. Not that it 
matters; I am not trying to guess at the qualities 
of the original, only to expose myself to the rays 
of the poet’s imagination through two filters 
instead of one. In short, I am grateful for both 
translations. 

It is the same with Cavafy. Messrs. Keeley and 
Sherrard are here in co-operation (not, please, 
‘competition’) with Mr. John Mavrogordato, 
whose version has so far been Cavafy’s principal 
(or only?) English costume. The result is, once 


again, to give one this haunting impression of. 


falling asleep and dreaming great poetry. 
Cavafy’s bitter, refined melancholy does not 
fepresent the whole truth about anything, but it 
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strikes a note we have all heard; everyone, or at 
least every sensitive person, has times when he 
feels like the ‘I of Cavafy’s poems, whom the 


- editors describe in a striking passage of their 


introduction as ‘the sick guest of an zsthetic 
city . . . lonely, hollowed out, old as the ages, 
all nostalgia, animal and sage, all bare, with no 
ambitions, gnawed by the dread of death. A 
deep, narrow poet, Cavafy channels everything 
through the psychology of this kind of man, and 
the kind of life he lives; and the result is that his 
poetry is ‘classic’ in the sense that it does some- 
thing once and for all. 

It will by now have appeared that I think Six 
Poets of Modern Greece a very useful book. By 
carefully absorbing text, introduction and notes, 
a reader who knew nothing about modern Greek 
poetry could put himself in a position to explore 
it with enjoyment and profit. Generous selections 
from Cavafy, Sikelianos and Seferis are followed 
by short selections from three younger poets, 
Antoniou, Elytis and Gatsos. The translations I 
can’t judge, but they do have the obvious merit 
of not making the poets sound all alike. And one 
doesn’t, in any case, read these versions ‘as if’ 
they were English poems; this, a fatuous proceed- 
ing at the best of times, is impossible with Greek 
poetry because—to put it simply—the Greek 
atmosphere is so strong, and so different from an 
English atmosphere, that nothing could make 
them blend. The relevant and stimulating com- 
parison, here, is with the work of Constantine 
Trypanis: Greek poems written straight into 
English by a bi-lingual poet who is also a classi- 
cal scholar. 


J. Pago d’Arcos, a major Portuguese novelist, 
published in 1952 his one volume of verse under 
the title Poemas Imperfeitos. The title was a good 
one, because these are not in any sense finished 
poems; they are short meditations, half notes, 
half lyrics; but Roy Campbell was also right to 
give his version the English title of ‘Nostalgia.’ 
The poems deal entirely with memories—not 


_connected, orderly, sequential memories, but 


those odd fragments of things seen and heard in 
once-visited cities that haunt the imagination of 
a travelled man. Senhor d’Arcos would probably 
not claim the title of ‘poet,’ and no one is going 
to say that this is an important volume of poems, 
but categories, after all, don’t matter much; the 
poignancy, the tenderness, the occasional sharp 
cry of grief or the groan of loneliness and bore- 
dom—all these, suspended in a fluid of pure, 
economical descriptive writing, make a very 
attractive little book. The highly elegant format, 
and the slight sense of elegiac piety evoked by 
the fact that these translations were Roy Camp- 
bell’s last work, also help the poems by creating 
the right mood in which to read them. 

Finally, this year’s ‘Pen Anthology. It is 
always difficult to find much to say about these 
discreetly edited and eager-to-please little books. 
They serve a purpose in bringing a lot of names 
together so that the reader who is interested in 
exploring contemporary poetry can use them as 
a starting-point. That, at any rate, is the idea, 
though the sales of anthologies remain so con- 
sistently higher than the sales of individual poets 
that I sometimes wonder whether this interested 
reader is not a myth. This year’s offering seems 
much like alf the others, the only perceptible 
difference being that it is a shade more un- 
adventurous than most. The editors’ taste seems 
to have guided them to the kind of poem likely 
to have been already chosen by other antholo- 
gists; three of the poems have appeared 
in the Guinness book for this year, though 
doubtless the editors didn’t know about this 


(Continued on page 740) 
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overlapping. I just feel that there ought to be some 
kind of agency where anthologists could check 
up on what had been skimmed off from the cur- 
rent year’s output. Or better still—much better 
still—let the whole idea of the twelve-monthly 
anthology go to sleep for a bit. 

; JOHN WAIN 


Father and Son 


Lloyd George. By Richard Lloyd George. 
(Muller, 21s.) 


LLoyp GEORGE (assisted by Maundy Gregory) 
was said to have made Cardiff the city of dread- 
ful knights. If this is so he has been repaid by 
himself becoming (with the assistance of some 
of his family, his former private secretaries -and 
sundry other associates) the subject of dreadful 
biographies. The latest stirrer-up of these already 
muddied waters (if only they could be allowed 
to settle for five years, and al] the papers then 
be given to a writer of academic standards who 
was not primarily interested in the serial rights, 
one of the best biographies of the century might 
still be produced) is his eldest son, Earl Lloyd 
George of Dwyfor. The result is a book which 
makes some of the earlier effusions look like 
monuments of fastidious discrimination. 

Lord Lloyd George’s purpose, apart no doubt 
from that of recouping some of the losses which 
followed from his being cut out of his father’s 
will, is to praise his mother and to show how 
impossible it was to live with his father. Both 
objects are admirably achieved by giving the 
most prominent place in the book to an account 
of Lloyd George’s sexual proclivities. ‘My 
father,’ the author writes, ‘was probably the 
greatest natural Don Juan in the history ‘of 
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British politics, and there seems to be living 
evidence to prove this.” The latter part of the 
sentence is typical of the tone in which Lord 
Lloyd George writes. Perhaps he is broadly cor- 
rect in the picture he paints of his father’s private 
life, but it is sustained more by innuendo than 
by any straightforward factual account. His 
revelations, even though often accompanied by 
descriptions of his own heroic remonstrances 
with his parent (‘Do you think it right to make 
love to the wife of a cripple?’ he asked, when 
he thought his father was attempting to seduce 
Lady Snowden), are often delivered with a 
jaunty imprecision which is peculiarly irritating: 
This particular affair with Mrs. J. was in the 
category of a spontaneous overflow of his 
prodigious energies. At the time my mother was 
with child (her second infant) and clearly pre- 
occupied with her condition. Her husband felt 
himself restricted; he was not a man to be con- 
fined tamely to the domestic hearth out of a 
mere sense of marital duty. And the corn was 
green, and their voices blended. And the’ widow 
was willing. 

Nor is this the only field in which Lord Lloyd 
George criticises his father. He regarded his 
selfishness as all-pervading, and he manages to 
convey the impression, again by a plentiful use 
of innuendo, that his behaviour as a war leader 
was in some obscure way a dereliction of his 
duty to his eldest son who was serving in the 
trenches. Yet the main impression that these 
passages leave is that whether or not Lloyd 
George treated his son well, he treated him a 
good deal better than he deserved. 

Lord Lloyd George’s malevolence is not 
accompanied by any real capacity for judgment 
of his father’s strengths and weaknesses. He 
describes him as ‘an intellectual,’ which is so wide 
of the mark as to suggest that he either did not 
know his father very well or does not know the 
meaning of words. The only surprising thing is 
that, in a rather disagreeable way, he writes 
quite well. 

ROY JENKINS 


Living or Lost 


The Living Milton. Edited by Frank Kermode. 


(Routledge, 21s.) 


THis proves to be yet another attempt to kidnap 
a major poet, this time by the spokesmen of the 
Titualist point of view. Instead of reading Milton 
as we read any other living literature, the ritual- 
ists approach his work more or less as a dead text 
or coded music, beyond the normal process of 
response and discussion. Now, the achievement 
of Milton criticism in the last thirty years has 
been to free discussion of his poetry from the 
limitations imposed by that kind of antiquarian- 
ism. His work has become more deeply intelli- 
gible, and study of it more rewarding than the 
external commentary on his architectonics which 
every scholarship candidate learnt by heart even a 
generation ago. It has become possible to read 
Milton again as Dr. Johnson, Blake and Shelley 
read him, that is to say, as a living, and extremely 
disturbing, writer, capable of great variations in 
quality and level of interest, not as a ‘master 
technician’ or ‘organ voice.’ 

Because English literature can be studied in 
this intimate first-hand way—unlike ‘languages 
that want the living voice To carry meaning to 
the natural heart,’ as Wordsworth wrote—it 
makes sense to speak of it as the central 
humanity. More or less consciously, all other 
‘arts subjects’ rely on the existence of this heart 
of examined and tested experience in relation to 
which the evaluative part of our vocabulary 
achieves its firmest reality and fullest meaning. 
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This kind of responsibility is not the illusion of 
academic imperialists, but natural and inescap. 
able. And it is especially heavy at the present 
time, when the very notion of our humanity can 
seem alarmingly abstract. To read Milton and 
follow the harmonies and discords produced by 
his great gifts, his great ambition, his idealism, 
disappointments, and sense of failure, is to renew 
one’s conception of human nature, and of a 
crucial phase in history. This result is not to be 
achieved by reading ritualistically. 

The ritualist approach is essentially an external 
one. It is fairly exemplified in the essay by David 
Daiches, on the opening lines of Paradise Lost. 
As the sublimity, the allusiveness, and evoca- 
tion of epic and scriptural rhythms and associa- 
tions of this passage are among the acknow- 
ledged marvels of English poetry, one may justi- 
fiably expect something quite uncommon in a 
reading put forward with so much pretension. 
But Dr. Daiches begins, ‘Every schoolboy 
knows,’ and the words might serve as an alterna- 
tive title for his essay, for he does not offer 
more than an elaboration of long-standing 
editorial notes. ‘One must remember,’ he tells us, 
as if one could ignore it, ‘the Puritan tendency to 
identify the English as latter-day Israelites, God’s 
second chosen people.’ He does not say whether 
this attitude is attractive or slightly parochial or 
disagreeable in a religious poet. Despite the elab- 
orateness of his annotations, the impression of a 
full and balanced reading eludes him. His 
explanations leave out his own reaction to what 
is done, and the effect is of something gratuitous. 

With one exception, all the essays in the book 
are, in the most limited sense, ‘literary’ ones. Dr. 
Donald Davie chattily discusses Milton’s music 
and decides that it appeals only to ‘the voice 
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and the ear, and does not serve as a structural 
principle. He turns for support for this reading 
to another contributor, Dr. Broadbent, who, he 
says, has drawn attention to the function of 
Paradise Lost as ‘a poetic encyclopedia of 
arcane knowledge, of ardent and curious specu- 
lation. All this is very much in the manner of 
Dr. Daiches’s essay. We turn to the editor’s piece 
for some justification of the title of the book, 
and we find his approach to Milton in the fourth 
sentence, ‘The poem is not a monument to any 
ideas. And a little later: ‘He enriches his central 
myth, not of course in a way that sharpens its 
appeal to the intelligence.’ ‘He sophisticates his 
naive subject.’ It is a rigid zsthetic dogmatism 
which uses the words ‘ideas’ and ‘intelligence’ in 
this confidently exclusive way. Meanings and 
their enrichment are not as separable as this 
implies. ‘It is not of course doubted that Milton 
does offer interpretations.’ The tone of this last 
remark is characteristic. 

Professor Kermode’s is, in fact, another 
example of a connoisseur or historicist approach 
which seriously diminishes Milton’s interest as a 
man and a living poet. Paradise Lost becomes 
merely a literary tour de force created for ‘de- 
light.’ Milton, we are told, would ‘deplore the 
amount of attention paid to its definitions of 
right and justice at the expense of its passion 
and poetry.’ But attention to the poetry, except 
ot a surface kind, is what is lacking in his too- 
fluent essay. The basis of all taste and honest 
opinion in the discussion of literature is the 
primary discrimination between language used 
to express genuine interests, convictions and feel- 
ings, and that which is used less seriously. There 
is always a place for rhetoric, ornament, word- 
play and Pindarics. ‘But the language which is 
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more important to us,’ Eliot wrote about Swin- 
burne, ‘is that which is struggling to digest and 
express new objects, new groups of objects, new 
feelings.’ Criticism which seeks to inhibit or 
‘sophisticate’ this natural discriminating process, 
which is part ef the morality of the mind, reduces 
literary studies to mere information about books. 
The exception among these essays is Mr. 
W. W. Robson’s on Paradise Regained. His alone 
has a spiritual quality. Though he finds ‘an 
essential failure of life’ in the poem, he has made 
Paradise Regained much more interesting than 
mere talk about ‘style’ could have done. And a 
‘dissentient appendix’ to Robson’s essay, by Mr. 
F. W. Bateson, reveals very clearly the low 
status to which Professor Kermode and those 
who think like him would assign Milton: 
There are undeniable poets like Akenside. 
Campbell, Swinburne and Dylan Thomas, in 
whom the only significance seems to be one of 
style. Paradise Regained is no doubt more than 
a virtuoso performance, but its virtuosity—in 
the best passages a supreme virtuosity—is the 
’ first point an Oxford critic will wish to make. 
This view of Milton as the supreme virtuoso 
is a graver devaluation than any that could be 
ascribed to those whom Professor Kermode 
luridly calls ‘Milton’s enemies.’ It is especially 
inappropriate to Paradise Regained where the 
verse gives little encouragement to the enthusiast 
for mere sound and epic style. 
G. D. KLINGOPULOS 


Sweetness and Shame 


Nuncle, and other stories. By John Wain. (Mac- 
millan, 16s.) 
The Sovereigns. By Roger Vailland. (Cape, 16s.) 
The Papers of Andrew Melmoth. By Hugh 
Sykes-Davies. (Methuen, 16s.) 
Doctors Wear Scarlet. By Simon Raven. (Blond, 
16s.) 
Self-Made Man. By Peter Forster. (Hutchinson, 
18s.) 
Do you remember how the whole thing started 
seven years ago, wiih the three novels appearing 
together like the first logs of a breaking jam: 
Lucky Jim, Under the Net, and Hurry On 
Down? In the ensuing torrent of spring, every- 
one has collected his rewards and titles and 
settled down to success: Mr. Amis as the Sage 
of Swansea, Miss Murdoch as the Sibyl of St. 
Anne’s. Only John Wain remains a problem. He’s 
the only founder-member who hasn’t wholly ful- 
filled that vernal promise; yet he still seems the 
most promising. These new short stories suggest 
again that there is almost nothing he can’t try. 
There’s a teenage piece about Christmas in a 
record-shop as sharp-eyed as a chapter of Colin 
MacInnes. There’s a love-at-a-party sketch, two 
m., one f., which might be vintage Coward or 
Dorothy Parker. There’s a fantasy about a five- 
year-old with the mind of an adult as chilling as 
anything by Ray Bradbury. They’re all first class 
of their kinds, obvious products of a first-class 
intelligence and chameleon inventiveness. All 
that’s missing is the ring of a distinctive voice, 


| the sound of a personality declaring itself as the 


sole, emerged and unmistakable Wain. 

Perhaps the stories imply a reason for this. 
Various as they are, they nearly all boil down 
to the opposition between two kinds of world. 
For over-simplicity, you could call them sophisti- 
cation and innocence. On the one hand, there’s 
an adult life of jokes, seductions, stratagems. An 
undergraduate ghosts film-reviews for a_best- 
selling author, and has to pretend he was bribed 
by Lord Beaverbrook to sabotage them. A 
written-out Thirties novelist conspires with his 
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father-in-law to publish the latter’s stories in his 
name, reburnishing its lustre to help sales with 
an admiring self-study to be signed by the father- 
in-law. It’s a clever, shameless Restoration world 
which Mr. Wain revels in as much for its 
roguery as for its knowingness. It obviously 
corresponds to what’s most fertile and protean 
in his own work. But it’s set against a comple- 
mentary imagery of childhood, domestic virtue 
and pastoral simplicity. The undergraduate 
laughing at the Fleet Street imposture is trying 
to forget a girl he kissed in his first year under a 
tree with a thrush in it. The child with the grown- 
up brain plots to wreak his frustration on his 
small brother, but is undone by the little boy’s 
guileless love. Each world denounces and would 
destroy the other, and both clearly belong to Mr. 
Wain. No one need tell him about creative ten- 
sions; the stories prove he can turn his to 
brilliant enough account. But before he can 
gather his various promise in one performance, 
perhaps he needs to make some kind of peace 
between the two kingdoms. 

Roger Vailland’s The Law had the impressive- 
ness of any work which achieves a total nihilism. 
Its picture of a southern Italian community 
forcing on the meaninglessness of existence its 
own wilful patterns of dominance and stoicism 
borrowed some of the harsh grandeur of Sartre. 
Its sequel, I’m afraid, is as tinny as most attempts 
to build private solutions on such a void. The 
French title of The Sovereigns was La Féte; and 
the code by which the middle-aged novelist Duc 
lives with his complaisant wife in the south of 
France is a kind of ranch-type model of the one 
elaborated by Hemingway in the novel known 
here as Fiesta. Duc asserts his ‘personal sov- 
ereignty’ by living on steaks and whisky, driving 











BENHAM’S 
ECONOMICS 


the new sixth edition of this 
celebrated standard work for 
university students and the general 
reader, Pally revised and brought 
up to date by Frederic Benham. 

Of the fifth edition the ECONO MIC 








‘JOURNAL wrote: “The book 

has acquired a maturity and wisdom 
to be added to the qualities of 
accuracy and precision that it has 
long possessed. | would myself 

now regard it as the best available 
textbook of its kind.’’ 20/- net 


PITMAN 
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Special Occasions 


JANET McNEILL 


“Her originality, her descriptive powers, her poetic gift 
are once more confirmed in this collection . . . with 
a surprise in every story.”"—BELFAST TELEGRAPH 

Drawings by Rowel Friers. 10/6 


Seraphina 


MARY K. HARRIS 


“One of these nice, solid books about schoolgirls with 
misunderstandings, friendships, and all the rather 
minor things which . . . young adolescents have to deal 
with.”’—NAOMI MITCHISON, GLASGOW HERALD. 

Drawings by Sheila Rose. 13/6 


The Goose Girl 


MURIEL HOOPER 


A new fairy tale with the traditional elements of charm 
and .magic. With drawings by Peggy Fortnum. 10/6 


A Drink of Water 


and other stories 
JOHN YEOMAN 


Drawings by QUENTIN BLAKE 
A collection of fable-like stories, with memorable 


illustrations, which make simple, lively reading for the 
younger child. 9/6 


Oswald 
the Wayward Lamb 


JAMES RONALD 


The story of Oswald, the lamb who proved that it was 
best not to be too like the other sheep. With drawings 
by John Howson. 8/6 





Little Laura’s Cat 


V. H. DRUMMOND 


An enchanting, good-humoured story with drawings 
on every page by the author. 9/6 


Little Laura 
on the River 


Also written and illustrated by V. H. DRUMMOND 
this story and ‘Little Laura’s Cat’ are the first two of 
@ series which will be seen on television this autumn. 

9/6 
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his big Citroen masterfully about the country- 
side, and initiating a friend’s young wife in the 
techniques of casual post-graduate sex. He then 
proceeds to write a novel about it all, called ‘The 
Sovereigns.’ In a week when you can read for 
yourself in English Sartre’s own magnificent 
reply to history’s facelessness at the end of Les 
Séquestrés d Altona, M. Vailland’s little system 
seems like a weekend in one of those households 
gone mad on Canasta or Monopoly. 

Two Cambridge fantasies. Both The Papers of 
Andrew Melmoth and Doctors Wear Scarlet set 
out from the porty, panelled security of senior 
common rooms on quests of Wellsian horror and 
unlikelihood. Mr. Sykes-Davies’s zoologist be- 
comes convinced that the rats are evolving a 
civilisation and, disillusioned with the arms race, 
disappears down a London manhole to join them. 
A striking fable, full of ideas and erudition, 
weakened by paper characters. The only blood- 
less thing about Simon Raven's tale is its hero, 
and that’s purely as a result of some lurid events 
in the Aigean which I mustn't disclose. Richard 
Fountain, brilliant classics first at Lancaster Col- 
lege, is groomed by the senior tutor for eventual 
dondom and marriage to his daughter Penelope. 
But during his year researching on the Greek 
islands he meets a dark, cloaked lady with pre- 
historic habits. The climax involves thunder, 
sadism and a private double funeral in Lancaster 
Chapel. Any doubts about the use Mr. Raven 
means to make of his bewildering talents are now 
settled. He’s reopened a career one thought 
closed with Edgar Wallace and Dornford Yates, 
and is obviously destined to be the most smash- 
ing popular success since Sapper. 

Peter Forster’s Self-Made Man is a savage, 
comic sWipe at contemporary Britain which 
misses its mark but lands on a few others: I'm 
All Right, Jack as it might ‘have been written by 
a wild young Turk from the Bow Group’s right 
fringe. Richard Frobisher, a young managerial 
type of Elizabethan instincts, is driven out of 
business and the country he loves by the greed 
and apathy of union men, bureaucrats ::nd ‘bus- 
conductors. Mr. Forster has sharp fun «vith the 
expense-account class and their gracious service- 
flat living, the contact world of inte:rational 
hotels and ski-tans. But he seems to expect you 
to share his view that Richard’s televisi.. rental 
business and furtive civil disobedienc> to the 
income tax office constitute a revival of Eliza- 
bethan enterprise. And neither he nor ‘tis hero 
seems able to understand why ideals of personal 
service should mean less, in a free em ployment 
market, to servers than served. 

RONALD BRYDEN 


Jockeys and Gentlemen 


Finishing Post. By Charlie Smirke. (Oldbourne, 
16s.) 
In Praise of Hunting. (Hollis and Carter, 25s.) 


DurinG the war it was the joke in Newmarket 
that Charlie Smirke had been awarded the VC 
for ‘stopping’ a tank: It also used to be said that 
he enjoyed sea travel since for a change he could 
ring for the stewards. Smirke was a master at 
winning races, especially big ones, and no mean 
exponent at losing them. “To “stop” a horse 
without being detected,’ he tells us in this 
thoroughly entertaining autobiography, ‘requires 
greater skill and jockeyship than to win.’ And 
he lets us in on a trick or two, both for winning 
and losing. (‘Compulsory reading for the form 
book addict,’ the publisher may quote me.) 
Smirke seems to have enjoyed his reputation as 
a rogue, but his real business was winning races 


and he struggled hard for success. Troubled by 
weight, a great part of his life was spent in the 
Turkish bath, and he subsisted on cabbage for 
days on end—waking sometimes at night, crazed 
with hunger. He was warned off for three years 
when at the peak of his young career, but fought 
back to win his first Derby in 1934. After the 
war he began all over again and won two more, 


Smirke was a beautiful race rider and there | 
has been no greater Derby jockey. He made | 


Mahmoud’s tricky victory in 1936 look an effort- 
less business and passed the post, turned in the 
saddle, blowing raspberries at Gordon Richards 
in second place. He was a daring, attractive 
rider whose judgment of pace enabled him to 
thrill the crowds with short-head victories when 
really he had plenty in hand. Gordon Richards 
was a race-winning machine, unattractive to 
watch and over-liberal with the whip; Smirke 
lacked consistency but was an artist. 

Most flat race jockeys enter their profession 
mainly because of their size, and some never 
acquire real horsemanship. Douglas Smith, 
Michael Beary and Freddy Fox are three excep- 
tions who served an apprenticeship in the hunt- 
ing field. In Praise of Hunting is just what it 


sounds—a devotional work for the devoted. We | 
are asked to accept that hunting is essential to | 


the preservation of the countryside, the horse, 
and even the fox (who would otherwise be gassed 


out of existence). The foxhunter is said to be a f 


gentle creature and his clothes to be of purely 
utilitarian design. Luckily, in the final essay, Mr. 
Christopher Sykes stops this fatuous nonsense 
and makes it quite clear that the ‘pink’ is the 
hunter's war-paint and his pursuit of the fox a 
cruel sublimation of darker desires. 

PETER JENKINS 

















A 
Passage 
To India 


SANTHA RAMA RAU 


‘This play which Miss Santha Rama 
Rau has subtly and faithfully adapted 
from E. M.° Forster’s celebrated 
novel ... is what every play must be 
if it is to attract an audience—it is 
entertaining. The story is substantial, 
the suspense real and the climaxes 
well managed.’—Sunday Times 

10s 6d net 


The Lyric Age 
of Greece 
ANDREW ROBERT BURN 


An account of the Greek world in 
the Seventh and Sixth centuries B.C. 
—The dynamic period of expansion 
and transformation which made 
possible the ‘Classical’ Age. 42s net 








EDWARD ARNOLD 
41 MADDOX STREET, LONDON W.1 
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CHILDREN’S BOOKS 





the Brown family are sitting down to breakfast. 
Mr. Brown is frowning at a bill for window- 
repairs and wondering about a trail of wet green 
paint on the upper landing, his elder son Robert 
moons romantically over a kipper, his daughter 
Ethel is trying to catch her reflection in a por- 
ridge spoon and Mrs. Brown is dispensing slow, 
sedate draughts of tea and sympathy. A sound 
of breaking banisters; and a small unkempt boy 
sidles in. There is an almost audible movement 
of relief and the day sets off in a flurry of 
reproach and recrimination. William, 5. 1922 
at the age of eleven, is on stage and, from now 
on, he holds the centre. The time—it might be 
added—is at some point, any point, during the 
last forty-odd years. 


Is a village somewhere in the Home Counties, 








VISITOR’S BOOK 


Written and Illustrated 
By JOAN EDWARDS 


Printed in two colours 
Visitor's Book 1s a traveller's tale o! a iwelve- 
month visit from Auckland, New Zealand, to 


London, Scotland, Ireland, and places in Europe; 
a diary and drawings of a personal nature which 


were jotted down from time to time—a list, you 
might say, of the intimate things that one easily 
forgets but would like to remember, and read 
again back home. 


10s. 6d. ne: 


KAGAWA OF JAPAN 


By CYRIL J. DAVEY 
The story of Kagawa, the Japanese Christian 
leader, who died early this year, is one which will 
thrill young and old alike. 
12s. 6d. net 


PRIMITIVE PHYSIC 


By JOHN WESLEY 
Edited by A. Wesley Hill, B.A., M.B. 
This new edition of Wesley's quaint medical 
classic has a long introduction and notes by a 
doctor. 
12s. 6d. net 


DO YOU AGREE 


By H. L. GEE 


Here is the “friendly man” chatting over your 
shoulder about this and that, now seriously, now 
humorously, sometimes about trifles or whimsical 
thoughts and occasionally about things of the 
spirit. 


8s. 6d. net 





























William XXXII 


By JOHN COLEMAN 


Such indications of change as are offered in 
the William books are slight. Perhaps, if you are 
very alert, you will look around for parlourmaids 
or cock an ear for kitchen-clatter; for the Cooks 
and Emmas and Janes have faded away with the 
years and Mrs. Brown is happy enough now with 
an occasional char. And, for a book or two, you 
might have caught Robert in uniform, home on 
leave. But William grins on—rosy-cheeked and 
serene, given to profound linguistic deformations 
that he never acquired from his parents, a fugi- 
tive from the Bisto Kids if ever 1 saw one—while 
brothers grow from seventeen to twenty-one and 
mothers suffer total domestic upheavals. Wil- 
liam, embalmed in mud and jam, is forever 
eleven. 


There have been other famous cases of arrested 
development in popular literature. Bertie Wooster 
and the Greyfriars gang will occur to most 
people and, in America particularly, there are 
comic strips that seem to have been running 
ever since the invention of cuneiform. It is nice 
to be reassured, to have a recognisable pivot 
for adventure. What happens next is richer if you 
know, or think you know, something about 
whom it’s happening to. This is anyway the 
charm of simplified forms of art and the lack of 
it the rebarbative factor in existentialist crea- 
tions: no question of William or Bunter or 
Biggles sufiering molecular sea-changes at every 
comma. 
literary ‘institutions’ will begin by saying that the 
known is comforting. 

William—The Explorer* is Richmal Cromp- 
ton’s thirty-second book about the Boy, and there 
are no signs that William’s appeal has diminished. 


Any examination of the appeal of | 


The children who read the early sagas are parents | 
now and likely enough to keep the ball rolling | 


for as long as Miss Crompton cares to inflate it. 
The books are often very funny, quite tartly 
observant of human frailty, and once in a while 
even witty. William’s aggrieved rhodomontade is 
wonderfully kept up. This is representative of 
its manner, though inclined to fade a little out 
of context: he has been reproached for churlish 
table-manners. 

“Well, I've got to chew, haven't I, I can't 
swallow things whole. An’ I can’t help it if my 
elbows are a diffrent shape to other people's. 
You oughter be sorry for me havin’ stickin’-out 
elbows ‘stead of goin’ on at me about it. | 


must've been born with stickin’-out elbows, and | 


that’s not my fault, is it? You can’t help the 
way you're born. At least I never heard you 
could. It’s news to me if you can help the way 
you're born.’ 


He follows this, and like passages, with ‘a short, 
sarcastic laugh.’ It’s interesting to notice how he 
expresses himself. In the above quotation, much 
of the elision as shown by apostrophes represents 
no more than ordinary habits of speech not nor- 
mally spelt out in print. This is a blind spot of 





* Newnes, 10s. 6d. 
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Miss Crompton’s (she gives pesky Violet Eliza- 
beth the phonetic spelling ‘tutch’ for ‘touch’ else- 
where). But even lazier are her habits with the 
nouveaux-riches and foreigners. Vulgar Mrs. 
Bott, who has a hellish time with her aitches, is 
made to talk of ‘voo’ for ‘view,’ and an early 
Hungarian refugee of ‘ze gown of dressing.’ But 
the oddest thing is surely those sections of Wil- 
liam’s speech that correspond to Thomas Henry’s 
jolly drawings of him: he’s the cockney kid— 
strangely rusticated and even more strangely at 
home in an affluent family—of a hundred old 
jokes in Punch. 

Considering how carefully the solid bourgeois 
background of Women’s Institute, district visiting, 
cricket weeks and fancy dress balls is touched in, 
one is bound to find if one stops to think some- 


Vista Illustrated 
Science Series 


An entirely new series for the general 
reader and particularly for those studying 
science at school. Each volume up-to- 
date and clearly written, has no fewer than 
200 illustrations in full colour, two colour 
and monotone. Each 25s. 


ASTRONOMY 


H. C. King, ph.p., M.Sc., Fellow of the Royal 
Astronomical Society, Chief Astronomer of the 
London Planetarium. 

Here is the early history of astronomy and 
the discoveries of men like Galileo. The 
author deals with the various elements of 
the night sky, the moon, the sun, the 
planets, the stars and the Milky Way; 
the possibilities of space travel and the 
recent launching of satellites. Illustrated 
by Terry Maloney 


UNDER THE SEA 


Maurice Burton, psc. Recently Deputy 
Keeper at the Natural History Museum, and 
Science Editor of the //lustrated London News. 
The life and behaviour of all the inhabit- 
ants of the sea, from the smallest living 
creatures to whales; from the Arctic to 
tropical waters, and from the earliest 
geological periods to the modern bathy- 
scape and underwater photography. The 
illustrations are by Maurice Wilson. 





Two further titles in this important 
series. 


THE EARTH 
ENGINES & How They Work 


. VISTA BOGKS 
ROL PLO LL PA LP AAPG AD eI eS 
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thing downright muddled and muddling about 
William the Elocutionist. In fact, I now suspect 
that his sloppy brusquerie of speech—quite apart 
from being iti character with his forthright physi- 
cal presence as a wrecker of anything he lays his 
hand on—works cunningly for his universal 
popularity. The ‘gotters’ and ‘wots’ and “dunnos’ 
may have allowed a social stratum of poor boys, 
otherwise excluded from much more than a 
spectator role, to make a confident identifica- 
tion with William. In the event, William’s 
phonetic and linguistic shortcomings are carried 
so far that the appearance of genuine cocKneys 
in the books finds Miss Crompton reduced to the 
‘strike-a-light, mite’ school of dialogue. 

Perhaps too much can be made of all this. It 
can be seen, after all, as just another element in 
the peculiar comprehensiveness of William-as- 
hero, whose seductiveness it is to be quintessen- 
tially boy: dirty, courageous, imaginative, 
clumsy, chivalrous, and romantic. In him there 
is something of the lonely self-sufficiency of 
Jefferies’s Bevis, something of Stalky’s group- 
honour, and echoes even of Huck Finn’s adven- 
turousness. He is, the sort of boy men still 
think they would like their sons to be, robbed of 
offence by the dreamy context. His physical 
vandalisms are too enormous (whole pantries of 
party-food are absorbed, houses defaced, human 
relations irreparably damaged) to be taken 
seriously: his toll of criminals (burglar after spy 
after tramp is carted away) is leavened by his 
unflagging devotion to them—they are nearly 
always caught in spite of him. His pockets are 
full of nasty wet messes, of half-devoured sweets 
and moribund frogs. The recent American reéord, 
‘What is a boy?’, with its singing strings, shows 
a sad logical end of this sort of indulgence; but 


THE 


What strikes one most, coming back to these 
enormously successful books—and it may be 
their greatest lure—is how exactly they have 
caught the twin persistent strains in English 
society of confused class-consciousnmess and 
robust philistinism. One tends to forget, with all 
the present talk of class mobility, how hugely 
Static that section of the middle class that hovers 
between lower and middle still is and how pain- 
fully stratified it remains: it is a fact that the 
class-war is likely to be strongest where a hat or 
a hundred a year makes a difference. These 
delicate distinctions are mirrored and mocked in 
the gentle snobberies of Mrs. Brown and the 
sartorial worries of weekending Robert. But 
there are deeper indices of stress, signs that the 
author herself is at sea in the social niceties. 
Some of the high-born names might have been 
taken from music-hall spoofs: a posh lady, ‘one 
of the Randalls of Hertfordshire,’ emerges as 
Mrs. de Vere Carter, and there are a hundred 
instances of fancy, hard-to-place namings. One 
finds oneself on a seesaw of amusement and 
irritation as the stresses shift from satire to 
wholehearted endorsement. 

On art we do know where we are, after a 
fashion. Artists will probably be bearded (a beard 
is generally symbolic of weakness or phoney 
aspirations throughout), will almost certainly be 
pasty-faced and will surely be cowardly; though 
one decent type occurs who paints William and 
his dog Jumbles: the painting, called ‘Friend- 
ship,’ gets hung in the Royal Academy. Being 
English (British at a push) remains the touch- 
stone of acceptability. An amusing encounter 
takes place in this respect. Who said this? 


‘His uncle brought him back a book written in 
some rotten abroad language. French, I think 
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Or this? 


‘Poetry makes anyone bad-tempered. .. . It 
can’t say what it means straight off because it’s 
got to rhyme, and it makes the person reading 
it bad-tempered wondering what it means, | 
once had to learn one about a tiger burning 
bright and it nearly drove me mad.’ 


’ 
(1 admit to having modified the spelling in this 
one.) Mr. Amis’s heroes, freewheelirg against 
cant, find unexpected forebears in William and 
Ginger. 

I hope these reflections on ‘William’ won't 
have sounded too austere. Many of them rather 
presuppose an adult audience—and the publishers 
strongly suspect that there is such an audience 
for the William books, and a considerable one at 
that. But as literature for children—quick, warm, 
ingeniously plotted entertainment—there is much 
to be said for them. There’s massive destruction 
of property, but no deep malice. William often 
gets his man or sixpence, but not because he’s 
wilier than the grown-ups: just luckier. And it’s 
astonishing, in stories so resoundingly centred on 
a boy-musketeer, how often the cajoling, bullying 
weaker sex gets its way. Perhaps that’s why girls 
like them, too, and it all makes for a tenderising 
influence. Yet there’s a powerful remoteness at 
work: E. Nesbit’s stories—for all their Psam- 
meads and Pheenixes, their easy magic—are 
much more true to life. That time-locked village 
of Miss Crompton’s still rings with the cry of 
‘Tennis, anyone?’ God forbid, of course, but one 
can’t help speculating on what might happen if 
William found himself one day yarning over the 
garden wall, knees grazed, cap askew, vowels 
anywhere, to the twelve-year-old daughter of 
their grumpy new neighbour, foreign old Mr. 








William stays well this side of such sickliness. it was. Humbert Humbert. 
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FAIRY TALES 
FROM THE BRITISH ISLES 


Illustrated by Pauline Baynes 


to most children. 


EXPLOITS OF DON QUIXOTE 


Retold by James Reeves 
Illustrated by Edward Ardizzone 


tures in a beautifully illustrated edition. 
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Blackie Books 


Selected and retold by Amabel Williams-Ellis 


for Christmas 


THE HAPPY ORPHELINE 


Natalie Savage Carlson 
Illustrated by Pearl Falconer 


A wonderful collection of tales and legends, 
some old favourites and some which will be new 


18s net 


The Spanish knight rides through his adven- 


17s 6d net 





MOTHER GOOSE 
RHYMES WITH MUSIC 


Illustrated by Esme Eve 
music arranged by Alfred Woulds 
For real enjoyment, nursery rhymes should be 
sung, hummed or whistled. This is your book, 
with lively pictures and familiar music. 
12s 6d net 


WHITE HORSES 
AND BLACK BULLS 


Alan C. Jenkins—illustrated by Victor Ambrus 
“This is the story of a boy of the Camargue, 
who covets in vain, a wild, white horse. It is 
as simple as that, beautifully written in clean 
vivid language . . .”" The Guardian 10s 6d net 


The story of Brigitte, an orpheline, who wants 
to escape adoption. The drawings have all the 
life of the story. 10s 6d net 


I WISH, I WISH 
Lisl Weil 
A little girl and her secret wishes. A picture 
story of the wonderful fairyland of Florence. 
. . “original and charming, this is a curious 
and appealing story set in Florence which the 
author-artist recreates remarkably vividly.”’ 


Daily Telegraph 12s 6d net 
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Cantophiles and Such 


The Penny Fiddle. By Robert Graves. (Cassell, 
12s. 6d.) 

Come Hither. Edited by Walter de la Mare. 
(Constable, 30s.) 

Custard the Dragon. By Ogden Nash. (Dent, 
9s. 6d.) 


A Book of poems by Robert Graves must 
always remind us of all that we are grateful to 
him for. This powerful mind, character and 
talent, undeniably post-fuddyduddy, permanent 
foe of establishment-mindedness, has stood firra 
against all the portentous sermonising which for 
years attempted to change poetry from a pleasure 
to an ordeal. Younger readers may not remember 
it, but there was a time (still nostalgically re- 
lived in a few senior common rooms, like Boer 
War battles being re-fought in some musty club) 
when every reader of poetry had to go through 
an initiation ceremony of some inhumanity 
before being handed the secret regalia, a period 
when any nonsense could be put forward with- 
out raising a laugh, if with enough solemnity. 
research, hard work and involution 

One of Graves’s best services was to assert 
openly that merit first of all, rather than 
‘greatness, is what a poem should be judged for. 
English literature was largely free of Messiahs 
and Martyrs of Art until Henry James and 
Lawrence and the others, irregularly ordained 
by some foreign prelate, set out to preach down 
the unselfregarding humanism of Fielding or 
Dickens. But it was their godawful critical 
acolytes who did the most damage, bullying 
away like Cromwell’s Major-Generals. Graves 
never tried to be Great. He failed to satisfy with 
a work of scope and ambition. So he’s minor, 
like Herrick, not major like Cowley. 

Speaking of Herrick, why on earth was it the 
light and subtle Propertius, most Herrickian of 
Latin poets, that Pound took as the proper 
object for distortion into pomposity? For it is, 
of course, Pound, splendidly demolished in one 
aspect of his pretensions by Graves, who is the 
most horrible example of what can, or could, be 
got away with. A ragbag of assorted misinforma- 
tion does not constitute Weltkultur, and could 
not be shovelled straight into a poem even if it 
did. There was once a critic (Aristotle) who 
called this ‘barbarism.’ Graves, knowing a good 
deal more about foreign and classical cultures, 
writes in English, just like polyglot Coleridge. 
(One of the most insensitive remarks ever made 
about English poetry, incidentally, must be that 
of another, though more sympathetic, critics’ 
cross-breed, Wallace Stevens—that for poetic 
purposes French and English constitute a single 
language.) 

But stay, some of my readers—and even Mr. 
Graves perhaps—may exclaim at this point, how 
can you go on like this as if the whole thing 
were a dead issue? Cantophiles and such appear 
to be all over the place, flourishing like the 
green poison-ivy tree! The answer is that the 
key word is ‘appear.’ Articles and explications 
are still to be seen in which they give us the old 
mixture as if nothing had changed. But this is 
simply momentum; and the fact that Pound and 
the others are handed to them to criticise is a 
circular thing similar to the giving of books on 
theology to clergymen-reviewers, which has no 
relevance to the state of Christian belief among 
the readership. Nor is it relevant that there are 
still around in this country people actually writ- 
ing sub-Pound, off-Brecht and even (perhaps 
worst of all) pseudo-pseudo-Laforgue, in the 
form of that variegated crew of versifiers some- 
times called the Shower, for their alleged fertilis- 
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English Literature for 
Boys and Girls 
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H. E. MARSHALL ‘It has 522 pages. and each page awe 
is larger than usual... There are some fine pictures 3 


in the spirit of the book . . . Beg, borrow or buy this 
book.’ BBC Children’s Hour Profusely illustrated. 30s 


The Story of Greece and 
The Story of Rome 


MARY MACGREGOR ‘Ideal books to leave around 
the house for children to find and browse over. . . The 
layout of the text... is first-class. Both this and its 
contents are extremely readable.’ Books and Bookmen 
Richly illustrated. each 21s 


King of Kings 
MALCOLM SAVILLE ‘There is no book I would 
choose more confidently than Malcolm Saville’s King 
of Kings. It tells the Gospel story with an unaffected 
reverence and freedom from sentimentality which gives 
the author’s vivid and dramatic prose the stamp of 
classic quality. Maps, coloured plates and photographs 
are all on the same high level of excellence.’ Daily 
Telegraph ais 


The Bible Picture Book 


MURIEL J. CHALMERS Familiar to several gener- 
ations of parents, this remains the best illustrated book 
of Scripture stories simply told and adorned with 100 
large illustrations in full colour. 25s 


Bible Readings for Boys and Girls 


‘Intended for the private reading of children from nine 
to thirteen years of age. The choice and arrangement 
of passages is ingeniously designed to bring out the 
plot of the Bible as one continuous whole.’ The Times 
Educational Supplement 17 colour plates and over 100 
other illustrations. 2is 


two new titles in 
NELSON’S PICTURE BIOGRAPHIES 


Bernadette G. B. STERN 


The story, lovingly told, of the little girl who saw ‘Our 
Lady of Lourdes’ and spoke with her, illustrated by 
Drake Brookshaw. r2s 6d 


Joseph Lister ELIZABETH JENKINS 


An affectionate portrait of the man who did so much to 
relieve human suffering, the founder of antiseptic 


surgery. Illustrated by Robert Hodgson. 12s 6d 





A GOOD BOOK MAKES THE BEST GIFT 








two books for younger children 


Kidnappers at Coombe 
JOAN BALLANTYNE 


A holiday in Devonshire becomes a real adventure when 
a ‘treasure hunt’ provides a clue that is not part of the 
game at all ... This lively story is illustrated by 
Edward Ardizzone. ras 6d 


Joelle 


IVY RUSSELL 

Mystery surrounds the guests at the old French inn 

called ‘Le Relais’ which is Joelle’s home. This adven- 

ture story is illustrated in colour and line by Jane Paton. 
12s 6d 





three books for older children 


| The Time Maze 


REGINALD MADDOCK 


Two boys discover underground tunnels, each leading 
to a different time in the same place—the distant past 
and future. Illustrated by Robert Hodgson. ras 6d 


Romans 


MICHAEL GRANT and 
DON POTTINGER 


‘Here is a companion volume to the same authors’ 
Greeks (12s 6d) . . . Embellished by amusing marginal 
drawings, maps and diagrams, it tells the story of 
Rome’s achievements and influence from her begin- 
nings.’ Listener Two-colour pictures on every page. 15s 


Shakespeare in His Time 
IVOR BROWN 


‘Ivor Brown’s enthusiasm is unflagging, and in his new 
book, which would do handsomely for young people, 
the lively and lucid word-pictures are set off by well 
chosen and well printed illustrations.’ Observer 52 
photographs, prints and drawings. 2Is 


Tinka and His Friends BROWNIE DOWNING and JOHN MANSFIELD 


John Mansfield’s imaginative story and the full-colour illustrations by Brownie Downing, the brilliant 
Australian artist, reveal for children the magical world of Tinka, an aboriginal boy, and his friends the 


kangaroo, the bandicoot, the koala bear and Shelley, the little fair-haired girl, 


12s 6d 


Susan, Bill and the Bright Star Circus 
The seventh and best ‘Susan and Bill’ book by MALCOLM SAVILLE 58 
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BOOKS FOR YOUR CHILDREN 





THE HAT | 

by N. J. ROCK. Illustrated by Mary Brooks 
The colourful story of Bobo, the little boy 
who was the proud owner of an enormous 


hat which brought him many adventures 
in the banana plantation 7s. 6d. net 


PLUPP BUILDS A HOUSE 


Written and illustrated by INGA BORG 
A strange little elf from far off Lapland 
decides to build a cosy tent house to keep 
him warm in the long winter. The colour 
of the pictures will enchant the 5 to 7 year 
olds. 9s. 6d. net 


ANIMAL MOTHERS AND 


BABIES 
by ROBERT FORAN. Iliustrated by K. Nixon 


Common and rare animals beautifully 
illustrated with clear, concise text on their 
lives in their natura: surroundings. Ages 
6-9. 12s. 6d. net 


THE STORY OF A TOY CAR 


Written and illustrated by MOLLY BRETT 


A world of fantasy which the 4-7 year olds 
will recognise. A host of toy characters 
have many adventures with the little toy 
car. Ts. 6d, net 


THE BOOK OF ELECTRICITY 


by GEOFFREY GERARD. Illustrated by 
Victor Carr 
The ideal book for answering all those 
bewildering questions on radar, electric 
bells, radio telescopes, TV tubes, etc. etc. 
A fascinating book well illustrated. 
10s. 6d, net 


THE BOOK OF BALLET 


by JAMES AUDSLEY. Illustrated by 
Grace Goldea 
‘ All young lovers of the art will find this 
' book of the greatest interest. Descriptions 
and photographs of scenes and the world’s 
greatest dancers, with biographical sketches. 
10s. 6d. net 


THE CHILDREN’S BOOK 


OF LONDON 


by L. G. BULLOCK. Illustrated by 

Cyril Deakins 
Written for the young explorer, this truly 
fascinating book gives a full account of 
our capital during the past 2,000 years of 
its history. Interesting maps, pictures and 
diagrams illustrate the book. 10s. 6d. net 


FROM ALL BOOKSELLERS 


WRITE FOR OUR FREE illustrated catalogue 
of books for all the family:— 


FREDERIGK WARNE Go. Ltd. 


| Bedford Court, London, W.C.2 
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ing effect on English poetry. It is one of the 
conditions of free literature that it should be 
permissible to write nonsense and praise trash. 

No, the decisive feeling I speak of is that 
which appears among the ordinary intelligent 
writers and readers of verse.- When Karl 
Shapiro writes, ‘I have met hundreds of poets ‘n 
my life but not more than one or two who 
entertained the reverence for Eliot which they 
find in the textbooks,’ he is making an important 
point, with Pound a fortiori. And see, for 
example, Philip Larkin’s reviews. These feelings 
have not been given public expression propor- 
tionate to their popularity only for the same 
reason that astronomers do not spend much time 
refuting astrology, that Shakespeare scholars 
aren’t always taking on the Baconians, that 
semanticists avoid controversy with Ouspenskyites 
—all branches. of pseudo-knowledge with 
sophisticated jargons and scholasticisms, by the 
way, just like Pound-pushing. Not that one 
does not sympathise with the critics who have 
put in years at universities learning techniques 
only suitable to complicated and muddled verse, 
when told, like the philosophy departments’ 
Hegelians half a century ago, that it is time to 
say goodbye to all that jazz. Graves has often 
séen off this pseudo-scholarship in his criticism: 
but his poetry is a worse blow. It can be appre- 
ciated, enjoyed, without either prayer, fasting 
and meditation or a Doctorate of Theology. The 
present book contains twenty-three poems 
thought suitable for children. kt includes such 
well-known pieces as ‘Love without Hope,’ ‘In 
the Wilderness’ and ‘The General Elliott,” to- 
gether with some verses not previously collected, 
and is illustrated by Edward Ardizzone. 

The new edition of Walter de la Mare’s 
anthology (also more or less angled for children) 
is welcome, though to my mind it slants a little 
too heavily towards ballads, madrigals, nursery 
rhymes, early Blake, etc. The notes are fascinat- 
ing. Still, I feel that The Poet's Tongue remains 
unequalled for the young. Ogden Nash’s poem, 
dating back a good many years and collections, is 
now agreeably illustrated all by itself, a present 
for a younger child. (I suppose you could give it 
to a badly Pound-bound elder who'd decided to 
start all over again as a virgin.) 

ROBERT CONQUEST 


Mouldy Chizz 


As a child, I could never bring myself to open 
the Biggles books which uncles pressed into my 
clammy little palm; they seemed to me to reek 
of empire-building boredom, and the hero’s 
name, at once hearty and infantile, was 
sufficiently repellent in itself. Having now slogged 
through Biggles Goes Home, by Captain W. E. 
Johns (Hodder and Stoughton, 8s. 6d.), I find 
that my instinct was only too grimly accurate. 
In this story the four awful aviators save an 
émigré Chinese merchant from Communist 
seizure in Tibet. The Communist troops are 
sadists with diabolical grins, and Biggles shoots 
them down ‘with no more compunction than if he 
had been destroying a venomous snake.’ The 
merchant Mr Poo, on the other hand, is ‘one 
of those Chinese who are 100 per cent. trust- 
worthy’ (i.c., having traded with Western mer- 
chants, lucky chap, some of their honour has 
rubbed off on him). Why, even a tiger, Captain 
Johns memorably remarks elsewhere, knows the 
difference between a white man and a native. 
Somehow, for all this, he has failed to add 
brightness to whiteness. Biggles is a stiff-lipped 
bore, requiring as comic relief the monocled aide 
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MOON 
AND 
HIGH 
SUMMER 


HERBERT KAUFMANN'S remarkable story, 
translated by Stella Humphries, is the result of a 
thousand-mile camel journey in the Sahara. It is-a 
novel, based closely on fact, about the Tamaschek 
tribe, usually known as the Tuaregs, and three 
young people: a wandering singer, a desert prince 





,,and his bride. It is astonishingly evocative of the 


timeless life of the desert, and is illustrated by the 
author’s own photographs. 18s 


TO SPARE THE CONQUERED 


STEPHANIE PLOWMAN has chosen for her 
hero a young man serving in the Roman legions in 


that wildest of Imperial possessions, Britain. Her: 


story is of the clash among the Romans about how 
the newly conquered ‘natives’ should be treated, 
and it reaches its climax in Boudicca’s rebellion. 

15s 





THREE MEN WENT TO WORK 


LEILA BERG has written and DOROTHY 
CLARK illustrated a gay, rollicking picture-book 
with stories about grown-ups working. ‘Mike the 
Motor Mechanic’ ‘Bill the Bus conductor’ and ‘Bert 
the Builder’ are all workers that the small child 
knows well. (3-7 years). 10s 6d 





and other 
Rumanian folk-tales 
JEAN URE has collected 
this rumbustious book-full 
of stories, packed with pea- 
sant humour, simplicity— and 
wiliness. Charles Mozley il- 
lustrated them. (7 upwards). 
13s 6d 


THE TIGER'S WHISKER 


and other tales from Asia and the Pacific 


HAROLD COURLANDER is a distinguished 
American folk-lorist, and his entrancing collection 
of tales from the East has a mixture of comedy and 
gravity that is captured in Enrico Arno’s elegant 
illustrations. (7 upwards). 12s 6d 


Lists of Methuen’s books for young people 
of all ages are available upon réquest 
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Bertie, who cries “What ho!’ and ‘I say, dash it 
all, you chaps’ at regular intervals. It is a world 
of sickening barrenness, and projects an ideal of 
manhood that [I hope today’s schoolboy can 
begin dimly to perceive as not merely boring 
but downright disgusting. 

What are the alternatives? Well, there is the 
‘Jennings’ series of Anthony Buckeridge. True, 
Mr. Buckeridge has chalked up a mere twenty 
to the rising sixty of Captain Johns, but Jennings, 
thanks to radio and TV, is already the William 
de nos jours (thank you, Mr. Osborne). What 
does he have to offer? Not much, I’m afraid. 
Although there is a welcome absence of Moral 
Persuasion, The Trouble with Jennings (Collins, 
7s. 6d.) is thin stuff. A span of 250 pages em- 
braces some three or four tiny ‘incidents,’ each 
of which is built to a laborious Whitehall Theatre 
climax of mirth. The boys mutter ‘Mouldy chizz,’ 
masters cry ‘Doh!’ and clutch at their heads; but 
the pranks are so innocuous that one feels they 
must have been devised as propaganda, to per- 
suade pupils that nothing more anti-authoritarian 
is thinkable. In fact they aren’t even pranks, 
merely accidents. Jennings and has pal Darbishire 
are decent enough little chaps, but for a whiff of 
the real prep school nature, blue-black in tooth 
and claw, give me the wild baroque malevolence 
of a Molesworth any day 


I thought I was going to hate William Mayne’s 
Cathedral Wednesday (O.U.P., 10s. 6d.), with its 
esoteric choir school setting and jargon of 
Crucifers and Decani and Cantoris; but it is a 
wonderfully entertaining and well-written book, 
many of whose subtleties may escape a youthful 
reader. During an epidemic at the choir school, 
Andrew Young is made Acting Head Boy and 
Senior Chorister, and has a long struggle for 
authority with two beastly fellows called Silver- 
man and Kelsey, who have been appointed 
‘Plague Sergeants’ under him but consider them- 
selves his seniors and sabotage his attempts at 
organisation. After grave provocation, Andrew 
puts them up for arraignment at a_ prefects’ 
meeting, but is persuaded by the Headmaster to 
withdraw his charge in the interests of practical 
politics. The story should be compulsory reading 
for any budding prefect in any kind of school. 
Mr. Mayne is a sort of C. P. Snow of the choris- 
ters, with much of Snow’s: ability to engross one 
in problems of power, and indeed a wittier and 
more poetic eye for detail. He is brilliant at 
schoolmasterly humour, and his masters are 
enchantingly bizarre without being in the least 
unbelievable. Andrew also has a brother, John, 
who plays the clarinet while submerged in his 
bath, and perhaps the most heroically un- 
flappable Mum in English literature. 


Breaking away from the world of school, there 
is one other outstanding book in this batch: 
The Far Frontier, by William O. Steele (Mac- 
millan, 12s. 6d.). The story, crisply written in the 
American folk-style and excellently illustrated by 
Paul Galdone, is set in Tennessee in the 1790s, 
and tells how Tobe, a tough, sceptical eleven- 
year-old, is bound out (to his fury) as travelling 
companion to one Asa Twistletree, a cranky 
naturalist, on a quest into forest country after an 
old Indian fort. Twistletree is something more 
than the absent-minded professor beloved of 
juvenile-fiction writers, and the true theme of the 
book, underlying a satisfying flow of adventures 
and misadventures in wildest Tennessee, is the 
slow growth in Tobe of respect for the man. At 
first he feels nothing but a woodman’s scorn for 
this bookish scholar full of useless knowledge, 
who forgets to eat, can barely shoot, and is 
virtually helpless in face of the nature he wor- 
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The 
Macdonald Illustrated Library 


First Two Volumes 





NATURE 


The story of our planet earth, of the form- 
ation of its crust and seas and of the animals 
and plants that have evolved upon it. 

Bound in Buckram. Over 800 illustrations. 
Illustrated prospectus. 45s. 








SCIENCE 


“A most exciting and imaginative produc- 
tion.” —C. P. SNOW in THE BOOKMAN. 
“A wonderful present for almost any child “— 
DAILY TELEGRAPH. Bound in Bucktam. 
Over 700 illustrations. 45s. 


Editorial Board 





Sir Gerald Barry, Dr. J. Bronowski, James Fisher 
Sir Julian Huxley 


Artist-Designer: HANS ERNI 





THE ILLUSTRATED BOOK ABOUT AFRICA 


Felix Sutton’s absorbing factual view of the Dark Continent, illustrated in colour on 


every page and introduced by Stuart Cloete. 


17s. 6d. 


DINOSAURS AND OTHER PREHISTORIC ANIMALS 


Darlene Geis. “Should enthral adults as well as children.”—Church of England Newspaper. 
“Superbiy © 


strated.” —Birmingham Mail. 


BEDTIME STORIES 


2 


18s. 


Thornton W. Burgess’s fascinating adventures of animals large and small illus- 
trated in colour and black-and-white. 


THE ADVENTURES OF PETER COTTONTAIL 


15s. 


Thornton W. Burgess. The escapades of the little rabbit and his friends and foes, 


illustrated in colour and black-and-white. 


12s. 6d. 


SNOW WHITE AND OTHER STORIES FROM GRIMM 


Snow White and The Seven Dwarfs, Rose-White and Rose-Red and The Travelling 
Musicians of Bremen. Magnificent coloured illustrations by J. L. Huens. 


ONCE UPON A TIME STORIES 


Favourite fairy tales by Hans Andersen and Marcelle Vérité illustrated in colour 
and black-and-white by Elizabeth Ivanovsky and J. L. Huens. 


8s. 6d. 





8s. 6d. 





The Golden Encyclopaedia 
of Geography 


An unrivalled treasury of geogtaphic lore, containing thousands of expertly-written factual entries 
and illustrated with 450 maps, drawings and photographs in colour. Everything is here from 
towns to trees and from Birds to Bays. 


MACDONALD 
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The Boy and the Tiger 


‘I have never seen a more superbly 


illustrated and produced book.’ 
JOHN 0’ LONDON’s 15s 


The Rabbits’ 
Wedding 


GARTH WILLIAMS 


*The tremulous sensitive text and soft 
pastel illustrations make this a probable 
classic.’ BOOKS AND BOOKMEN 10s 6d 


For the Leg of a Chicken 
BETTINA Illustrated 12s 6d 


Nu Dang and his Kite 
JACQUELINE AYER 


NOVELS 


The Weirdstone 
of Brisingamen 


ALAN GARNER 


‘He has written one of those grand tales 
that may well be read 100 years hence as 
eagerly as it is read now.’ 

SCOTSMAN 12s 6d 


The Elephant 
War 


GILLIAN AVERY 
‘Her books are treasures to be read again 


10s 6d 


and again.” THE TABLET 12s 6d 
Noel Streatfeild 

NEW TOWN 10s 6d 
Naomi Mitchison 

THE RIB OF THE 

GREEN UMBRELLA 10s 6d 
Allan Campbell McLean 

MASTER OF MORGANA 10s 6d 


AND REMEMBER 
The Rescuers 


MARGERY SHARP’S delecious 
mouseland fantasy. 8s 6d 


Paddington Helps Out 


MICHAEL BOND 
The third instalment of the adventures 
of Paddington Bear. 8s 6d 


Collins 
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ships. But gradually the ‘durned book learning’ 
comes into its own, and after several practical 
instances we find Twistletree by the campfire 
reading Pliny to the boy and teaching him to 
spell. Tobe is bitten by a snake, and they are 
captured by the dangerous Chickamauga Indians, 
but eventually released thanks to Twistletree’s 
knowledge of the Indian mind. The good thing 
is that the relationship between the two is not just 
developed didactically, but wavers all the time; 
often Twistletree really is hopeless, and Tobe’s 
impatience with him is fully justified. But often, 
too, the scholar remembers his responsibility for 
the boy, and touchingly subdues his naturalist’s 
instinct to the blunt demands of survival. In other 
words, he is a real person, and Tobe realises 
finally ‘that just because a body doesn’t know the 
same things you know, it isn’t certain proof he’s a 
woodenhead.’ As this is one of the hardest lessons 
for a child to learn, it seems to me an admirable 
theme for a book, especially one as exciting and 
human as this one. 

Maribel Edwin’s The Snowbound Bus (Nelson, 
10s. 6d.) is a school bus in the Highlands. The 
children can’t get to school and are left free to 
pursue their chosen hobbies: searching for a 
mysterious gap in the hills and for white animals, 
notably an old white deer. The story is given 
piquancy by the inclusion of a nasty cousin Max, 
a fifteen-year-old neurotic who loves only trees 
and is out to shoot the deer if he can. In a decent, 
uncontrived climax he is disgraced and packed 
therapeutically off to be trained as a forester. On 
a lower level, unfortunately, is Young Jockey, 
by Robert Bateman and Norman Thornett 
(Constable, 10s. 6d.). As a sucker for racing, I 
was eager to like this book, but couldn’t. It told 
me none of what I wanted to know of the real 
life and trials of an apprentice, but unfolds in- 
stead a melodramatic plot in the worst old 
B.O.P. style, full of doping suspects, chases and 
fist-fights. The authentic background which the 
authors were qualified to give is crowded out by 
the nonsense, and the book ends, need I say, with 
the apprentice winning on his first mount. A 
Durham mining village is an unusual setting for 
a boys’ book, and Frederick Grice’s The Bonny 
Pit Laddie (O.U.P., 12s. 6d.) is a likeable story 
of a miner’s sons at the turn of the century. But 
it is fairly predictable too, with its strike and its 
pit disaster, and may be too dourly realistic for 
some. Polly and Oliver at Sea, by David Scott 
Daniell (Cape, 10s. 6d.), is another slice of the 
lives of a drummer boy of the British Army and 
his girl cousin, in India, 1806. A Rajah’s treasure 
is pirated at sea, Polly and Oliver land up on a 
desert island, and the British Navy rescues all. 
A routine adventure, lively and entertaining. 

Two writers well known in other fields have 
contributed stories for the under-tens. Willis 
Hall's The Royal Astrologer (Heinemann, 
10s. 6d.) is a facetious though quite endearing 
Oriental fable about Master Mole-Cricket, the 
laziest man in the world, who is accidentally 
launched into a precarious career as court 
astrologer, and keeps his head and job more by 
luck than judgment. Danger on Glass Island, by 
Alan Ross (Antelope Books, 6s. 6d.), is an attrac- 
tively got up but slight story of a small boy’s 
visit to a Scots fishing village, and how he helped 
to catch some smuggler-spies. Finally, for its 
stunning colour photographs, I recommend 
Chendru, the Boy and the Tiger (Collins, 15s.), 
by Astrid Sucksdorff, wife of the Swedish film 
director. Taken among the Murias of India, this 
is an idyll for any boy, complete with warm 
muddy rivers, bows and arrows, and a marvel- 
lously photogenic tiger padding at your side. 

ROGER GELLERT 


High Water 


Nor all the autumn floods are literal. Some are 
literary, and the yearly flash flood of children’s 
books does ill service to writers and readers alike, 
With the best will in the world no reviewer can 
read more than an infinitesimal fraction of it. 
Excellent books may well pass unread by all the 
reviewers, and the normal processes of winnowing 
by time till the good books are left as part of the 
common heritage is thus aborted. More, young 
readers don’t want new books all the time and 
for the task of establishing firm common back- 
grounds there is a lot to be said for their read- 


ing the same books as their older brothers and | 
sisters read and even their parents and grand- | 
parents. But here, as in so many other fields, | 
commerce is king, and children, like other con- 


sumers, are subject. 

My point is perhaps reinforced by the best 
adventure story I have read this year which is 
The Spanish Cave, by Geoffrey Household 
(Bodley Head, 10s. 6d.). This story of an English 
boy on the Asturian coast facing a terrifying 
ordeal is awesome, mysterious and, in the way all 
good children’s books should be, adult. That is 
to say, no special kind of ‘suitable’ childish 
motivations are provided and although the 


framework is fantastic, the ways that people in § 


the book behave are perfectly good guides to 
true behaviour. But this novel was first published 
in 1936 and has not been reissued until now. Why 
haven’t we heard of it before? Did it get lost 


in the smaller but still excessive flow of children’s 


books for that year? 


It was a year after this that Eve Garnett’s The } 


Family from One End Street first appeared, 
and it quickly became not only a fashion but a 
moral necessity to write children’s books about 
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CHRISTMAS 


Balloons 


FROM PAPERBAGS TO 
SKYHOOKS 


Peter Burchard 


Fly through the air with the 
men who dreamed of flying. 
This is the story of balloons 
— Rozier’s ascent, Nadar’s 
Giant, the Piccard twins — 
and more fascinating tales told 
in words and pictures. 

ages 8-12, 13/6 


A Filly for Joan 
C W Anderson 
A real horse story told with great charm 
and insight. A little girl’s filly becomes 
a well mannered, high-headed racing 
mare. Illustrated. ages 8-12 12/6 


Big Horse, Little Horse 
Martha Goldberg 

Mateo’s mother, the finest potter in the 
village, tries to discourage her son from 
moulding a clay horse. Pottery and 
trinkets are things that tourists will buy, 
not clay horses. But one day, however... 
Illustrated. ages 8-12, 10/6 


Mr Billy’s Gun 

Berta and Elma Hader 
Mr Billy decided that he had to have a 
gun when he discovered a band of 
hungry quail nibbling away his vegetable 
garden. By the time he gets his gun, 
the quail have become such 
friends with him that he cannot shoot 
them. Illustrated. ages 6-8 12/6 


Follow the Brook 
Dorothy P Lathrop 


With barber-pole tails and Halloween 
faces, two baby raccoons scamper from 
their tree-den. Quickly, curiously they 
go, poking under river rocks, by the 
light of the moon they follow the 
brook and discover new worlds of 
enchantment. Illustrated. ages 6-8 10/6 


Gogo the French Sea Gull 
Louis Slobodkin 

The chef of the big French liner knows 
that Gogo is a gourmet sea gull 
sees that he receives only the very best 
of leftovers. He gets blown off course 
one day, and this book is about all the 
adventures that befell him that luckless 
day. Illustrated. ages 6-9 12/6 


FROM 


MACMILLAN NEW YORK 





not middle- but working-class children. There are | 


some sound arguments in favour of doing this, 
just as there were, in Victorian times, in favour 
of writing religious books for children. But now 
as then, people who write books intended to be 
good for other people tend to write goody- 
goody, not good, books, and most of the working- 
class children’s books I’ve read this year have 
something of the sanctimoniousness and patron- 
age of Jessica’s First Prayer. This is sadly true 
of this year’s Jim Starling book, Jim Starling 
and the Colonel, by E. W. Hildick (Heinemann, 
10s. 6d.). Here, the nineteenth-century feats 
Jim Starling must emulate to prove modern 
calibre are all realistically devised in a modern 
urban setting; but the goodies are good and the 
baddies are bad and Jim himself is such a tailor’s 
dummy for a suit of morality that I fear he is 
more likely to appeal to teachers in search of a 
model secondary-modern schoolboy than to their 
own putative Jim Starlings. 

Of course, it is difficult to write as of moral 
intention without the moral intention taking 
over. But the difficulty is triumphantly met 
in The Sixpenny Runner, by Lois Lamplugh 
(Cape, 10s. 6d.)}—mostly for boys—and in Sera- 
phina, by Mary Harris (Faber, 13s. 6d.)— 
mostly for girls. The Sixpenny Runner is, like two 
ot Miss Lamplugh’s previous books, about the 
Allen family who live in a converted railway- 
coach in the West Country. In this story the 
father is disabled and Ned, who wanted to take 
GCE and become a vet, has to go to work. The 
work he finds is with a greyhound breeder, and a 
good deal of expertise about breeding and racing 
is well mingled with the fulfilment of ambition 
against a realistic family background. 

Perhaps even more realistic today is the lack 
of family background that provides the moral 
struggle for Miss Harris’s Seraphina. She has to 
live with a well-meaning but unsympathetic 
aunt and, knowing that her mother deserted her 
when she was a baby, she weaves compensating 
fantasies at school that inevitably lead her into a 
mess. The end is good because it involves 
acceptance, not triumph, and Seraphina is not 
the only girl in the school who has to struggle 
against the handicap of a faulty home. The class- 
background is mostly that of small shopkeepers 
but—and this is crucial—the story would still 
have been good no matter what the class-back- 
ground was because the motivations are honestly 
presented. It is surely a mistake to suppose that 
people’s basic responses to situations, if honestly 
presented, will vary from class to class, and :f 
they do not, then surely the right class for any 
author to write about is any class he truly knows? 
The complaint should be against false pictures of 
any background or character, not against this or 
that background or character, per se. If there 
were ever a really good Pony Club book—and | 
haven't met one yet—it should be of interest to 
all of us. 

A piece of very good news this year is that 
Gillian Avery, whose first book, The Warden's 
Niece, showed her to be a nonsuch among 
children’s writers, has got back to her original 
form after two rather disappointing novels. The 
Elephant War (Collins, 12s. 6d.) is set in her 
chosen milieu, Oxford in the 1870s. The back- 
ground of the story is the hysterical campaign of 
1882 (but Miss Avery has set it a little earlier) to 
prevent the sale of the zoo elephant Jumbo to 
Barnum’s Circus in America. By means of an 
excellent story about the feud of Harriet, the 
doctor’s daughter, with the thrée Smith sons 
whom we know from previous books, Miss 
Avery manages to draw some currently useful 
conclusions about campaigns, support deserved 
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RICHARD CHURCH 
The Bells of Rye 


*... one of the most delightful contem- 
porary writers brings the colour and 
vigour of mediaeval England to life in a 
first-rate adventure. —Methodist 

Recorder 12s. 6d. 


E. W. HILDICK 


Jim Starling 

and the Colonei 

‘| have no hesitation in 
recommending this book 
...a welcome addition to 
the excellent “Jim Star- 
ling” series.’—Anthony 
Buckeridge. Illustrated. 


JENIFER WAYNE 


Clemence and Ginger 
‘A lively family adventure story .. 
watch out for Miss Wayne. She clearly 
enjoys children and children are going 
to enjoy her books.’—Smith’s Trade 
News 

Illustrated. 


BARBARA WILLARD 


Son of Charlemagne 


‘... Stirring reading. The story builds up 
to a powerful climax.’—Teachers World 
Illustrated 12s. 6d. 


B. GUINNESS & R. PYM 


Priscilla and the Prawn 


‘An enchanting story of a nice little girl 
invited under the sea for the afternoon 





12s. 6d. 


by a prawn. . . . Elegant pictures.’— 
Naomi Lewis 
illustrated. 12s. 6d. 


RUTH AINSWORTH 


Cherry Stones 
A book of delightful fairy stories. 
Several have been repeatedly broadcast 
at the request of young listeners. 
Illustrated. 


MABEL E. ALLEN 


Tansy of Tring Street 
The warm-hearted and 
vivid story of Tansy and 
her rivalry with Jenks, the 
boy who lives next door. 
Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 


8s. 6d. 
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Widening yours horizons 
——— Ss 


Living Artists of the 
18th Century 


W. R. DALZELL. Children just beginning to 

take an interest in art will find this book, by a 

B.B.C. Children’s Hour art critic, a great stimulus. 
, Altus. 12 plus 15s 








\ From Drumbeat to 
: Tickertape 
» EDWARD OSMOND 


' ‘Beautifully produced 
: ... Outstanding illustra- 
, tions and well-written 

text’ TEACHERS WORLD | 
a Illus. in colour 12 plus 2\s. 








Grasson: 
Golden Eagle of the North 


JQSEPH E. CHIPPERFIELD. Tensely absorbing 
story of a lonely Ross-shire glen, and the majestic 
eagle which dominated it. Illus. 12 plus 15s. 








And Jesus Said 


MARY COUSINS ' 


Some of the less well- E 

known parables and 

incidents in Jesus’ life, i 
beautifully re-told. 7 
Illus. 7 plus 13s. 6d. 





Children of the 
Highlands 


‘This is our Country’ Series No. 5 —Scotiand 


Over 50 superb colour pictures with informative 
descriptive text. 8 plus 8s. 6d. 











Strangest House in 
the Square 


V. LAVINGTON EVANS 


An enchanting story. 

‘ ‘Makes the magic ~ 

; seem real’ 
BIRMINGHAM MAIL 


Illus. 7 plus 12s. 6d. 
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by, how to run, and balance of duties. (Harriet’s 
mother, who gets letters of condolence written 
whenever she has time, in readiness, as you might 
say, is a proper comic creation.) Miss Avery’s 
language throughout is admirable and con- 
temporary, which sadly points the present failure 
of the author of one of last year’s better books, 
Barbara Ker Wilson. Her new novel, The Lovely 
Summer (Constable, 12s. 6d.), about some grow- 
ing girls and the Suffragette movement, is hope- 
lessly marred by her inability to confine her 
characters within the language and concepts of 
the period—enormously important in the case 
of a period comparatively near our own. 
Edwardian girls did not dance to ‘four-piece’ 
orchestras or visit ‘powder-rooms,’ and if Miss 
Ker Wilson really knows of a reference to a 
‘Dundee cake’ before 1914, I’d be very grateful 
for it. 

To finish up with, two curiosities: The first is 
Winnie Ille Pu (Sumptibus Methueni et 
Sociorum, XII sol. VI din.), the translation into 
Latin by Dr. Alexander Lenard, a Brazilian, of a 
now sadly blown-on English classic. This version 
is enchanting and will send many readers to the 
crib; on page seventy-one there is a very pretty 
parody of Dies Ire. The other curiosity is 
The Rabbits’ Wedding, by Garth Williams (Col- 
lins, 10s. 6d.), the book that recently caused such 
a commotion below the Mason-Dixon line 
because one rabbit is black and the other white. 
My own feeling is that the book is less ingenuous 
than lovers of integration might care to believe, 
since not only miscegenation but also immorality 
is involved: the minimal and, indeed, puerile 
text makes it plain that the rabbits go to bed 
together before they are married. The pictures 
are very touching and nice. 

MARGHANITA LASKI 


Goodness is Good for You 


IN grown-up fiction nowadays sinfulness is what 
goes best. Not so with children’s books. Here 
Good is always better than Bad, and wins... 
the virtues most liked being courage, resourceful- 
ness, modesty and generosity. An Explorer for an 
Aunt, by Margaret Love (Blackie, 10s. 6d.) is ex- 
citing and original. Aunt, a famous explorer, has 
brought back to England a little abandoned girl, 
dumb from fright, called Flora, who looks Asian 
but is Welsh. Aunt invites two nephews, wonder- 
ful swot-types, and two nieces—bossy, pretty 
Anthea and shy Mary—to stay in her odd old 
Cornish house for the holidays. In the end it is 
Mary who wins Aunt’s prize for the best dis- 
covery because it is she who brings Flora to 
speech ard sanity. Aunt’s own adventures and 
her Assam Hospitaf Plan (publicity and fund- 
raising in Anthea’s capable hands) end up with 
her marriage to a fellow adventurer. All the 
children are much improved by their adventures, 
as is gaily shown they needed to be. In The 
Search for Mary, by Elisabeth Sheppard-Jones 
(Nelson, 12s. 6d.), Jane, helped by Alan, is 
looking for her adopted sister Mary, who felt 
she was not wanted and so ran away. It is 
a fine cross-country chase—London, Stratford-on- 
Avon, Cardiff—and the people the clever child- 
ren meet are splendidly alive and not always nice. 
Trouble at Kittiwake Rock, by Anne Westwood 
(Blackie, 10s. 6d.), is a breathless tale of boarding 
school and holiday life with an Aunt (again) as 
heroine. Aunt Zara is a famous golf champion 
and it is her nieces’ intention at all costs to keep 
Aunt’s eye on the ball and Aunt in England (‘she 
likes pygmies and queer animals... and of 
course it’s frightfully bad for her golf’). Some 
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touches are delightful, e.g., “Uncle Perry was 
known far and wide among artists... and 
often had his opinions quoted in periodicals like 
the Spectator.’ And this: ‘Although Mary had 
been made games captain because of her keen- 
ness ... her real passion was art.’ In pursuit 
of art Mary snaps off her knicker elastic at the 
Royal Academy and lands it on a Tibetan 
Potentate . . . wherefrom much follows. 

Operation Blindbell, by Sybil Burr (Dent, 
12s. 6d.), is full of Scotch-American goodwill, but 
a little hard on the English (I have never met an 
English book which was hard on the Scots). The 
hero is a young American airman in a stiff cross- 
Scotland trial chase (mysterious clues, ten shillings 
only in pocket) which if completed will get him 
into jets. Very ingenious and strongly felt and 
for older children as there are some love stories, 
too. This author’s characterisation is unusually 
shrewd, so are her strictures on Bonny Prince C, 
Nestor the Monster, by Nigel Tranter (Brock 
Books, 8s. 6d.), is quite unglumly Scotch, in fact 
it is a beautifully landscaped tale of two children 
fishing Loch Ness and finding the Monster. They 
save him from some villains, who want him alive 
or dead for an American museum, by throwing 
their evidence-containing camera at the foolish 
beast’s head to make him duck, thus foiling also 
a possible question from too-sharp young readers 
—‘where’s the photograph?’ 

Here are some good historical stories. Marjorie 
Bowen’s The Viper of Milan (Bodley Head, 
12s. 6d.), with an introduction by Graham 
Greene, who tells us it first made him want to 
write when he read it as a child, was well worth 
republishing. Miss Bowen wrote this vigorous 
tale of fourteenth-century Italy in 1906 when she 
was sixteen. In Red Settlement (Bodley Head, 
10s. 6d.) Henry Treece, who is always good, tells 
a moving—in every sense—story of pioneer life 
west of Pennsylvania in 1682. There is much 
grief for John Andrews when he has to fight the 
Indians he so much loves and understands. 
Scenes in the England of Charles II, including a 
nasty brush with Judge Jeffreys and lighter 
moments with the Duchess of Portsmouth, vary 
the matter. I liked Ronald Welch’s Escape from 
France (O.U.P., 12s. 6d.) for its characterisa- 
tion and grown-up manner. The hero, a shade 
self-satisfied to begin with but growing agree- 
abler, goes to Revolutionary France to bring 
back some beleaguered relatives. Paris under the 
Terror is wonderfully well realised. Peggy Cham- 
bers’s The Governess (Bodley Head, 12s. 6d.) 
shows a great knowledge of mid-Victorian times. 
It is the story of a splendid young governess 
battling with a prejudiced Mamma for the hap- 
piness and freedom of her young charges, who 
grow up and marry and love her dearly. In the 
end she gets sacked by Mamma and starts a 
school of her own. 

Two first-rate Westerns. The Kit Carson Story, 
by Geoffrey Bond (Arco, 10s. 6d.), is firmly based 
on fact. Kit, born 1809, was thought weak but 
soon proved brave, resourceful and strong. His 
life, which has become a national legend, is well 
told and glorious. While still a boy, he amputated 
a man’s arm. This sticks in my mind... the 
rough, anxious men crowding round, the whiskey 
for anesthetic, the ignorant, brave boy with the 
knife (he had once seen the operation performed). 
Western Sheriffs and Marshals, by Thomas Pen- 
field (Macdonald, 10s. 6d.), in an eight-by-eleven- 
inch format with fine, bold drawings, is a good 
collection of Western stories, with a lot of 
Western conversation, very terse. After much 
sweetness, the fresh, tough feeling of these two 
books is good. 

STEVIE SMITH 
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Heroes of Greece and Troy by Roger 
Lancelyn Green, illustrated by Heather 
Copley and Christopher Chamberlain. 
The Heroic Age of Greece retold as the 
continuous whole the Greeks believed 
it to be. 21s 


Fairy Tales by Oscar Wilde. A new 
edition of ali Wilde’s fairy tales from 
The Happy Prince and Other Tales and 
The House of Pomegranates. Charles 
Mozley’s evocative line drawings are a 
perfect compiement to the text. 18s 


The Spanish Cave by Geoffrey 
Household. An unusual adventure story 

. written for older children by an author 
who is well known for his adult novels 
of suspense. An Earlham Library Book. 
10s 6d 


The Governess by Peggy Chambers. 
A novel which movingly portrays the 
hardships and loneliness which were the 
inevitable lot of a Victorian governess. 
12s 6d 


Rufus M by Eleanor Estes, illustrated 
by Louis Slobodkin. The third book 
about the American Moffat family 
describes how Rufus, the youngest, 
endeavours to help out with the family 
welfare. 12s 6d 


Petunia’s Christmas written and 
illustrated by Roger Duvoisin. The third 
picture story book about this delightful 
goose which tells how she spent one 
Christmas saving a handsome gander. 
8s 6d 


THE BODLEY HEAD 
MONOGRAPHS 


General Editor: Kathleen Lines 


Four new titles in this series which gives 
critical evaluations of the work of 
famous writers of children’s books: 
Rudyard Kipling by Rosemary Sut- 
cliff, Beatrix Potter by Marcus Crouch, 
J. M. Barrie by Roger Lancelyn Green, 
Walter de la Mare by Leonard Clark. 
Each 7s 6d 


BODLEY HEAD 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 
AND YOUNG PEOPLE 














Roots, Wrists, and Noses, or 
the Bald Teddy Bear 


Arthur Rackham. By Derek Hudson. (Heine- 
mann, 84s.) 


More competent drawing is done in England 
now than in Arthur Rackham’s time; a little of 
it—far too little—evades the gross insensitivity of 
publishers and gets into books for children. The 
Babar books, I remember, were refused by twelve 
London publishers. That was back in the Thirties. 
Rackham, thin, pseudo-grotesque, leukemic, or 
Dulac, a little more sophisticated but little less 
unpleasant, still exemplified the publisher’s idea 
of de luxe illustrations for the young. About that 
time I once asked one of the more eminent Lon- 
don art dealers why we could not have an 
exhibition of Paul Klee (he had never been 
exhibited in England). The dealer—Rackham’s 
dealer, I see from this biography—shook his 
sad little head and replied that Klee would be 
quite unsaleable. 

Two points: Klee is fantasy, and Klee was 
nurtured in a fin-de-siécle climate; he emerged 
from beginnings which were also, like Rackham’s, 
a little psuedo-gothically art nouveau. Illustrators 
—if that is all they are—do not emerge, and 
do not greatly develop, except in facility. But 
whether they are good or bad partly depends 
upon the visual company they have kept as 
students (Babar’s Jean de Brunhoff had kept 
company with a twentieth-century art which 
still looked nonsense to London publishing 
houses some thirty years after fauvism). What 
was Rackham’s company? Beardsley, for cer- 
tain; and Burne-Jones. He is in a way shredded 
Jones, Jones animated. More exactly he is com- 
mercialised Beardsley modified by washes of 
colour, having taken also a long backward look 
at Diirer of the engravings, not the woodcuts, 
Diirer of scrolls, thin scratched lines and 
arabesques. 


The best that could be said for this drawing- 
room artist (‘I don’t think you had better keep 
this lovely book in the nursery, darling’) is not 
really elaborated in this life and works, which 
piffiles on in an atmosphere of Barrie, E. V. Lucas 
and the worst of de la Mare, suitably introduced 
with a quote from John Betjeman. The best or 
most effective in Rackham—rather nastily—is a 
feeble devilment of thin roots, thin wrists, thin 
noses and lines in planks, which is the underside 
of his horrible pretty-prettiness and elegance, 
the underside of ‘Fairies never say “We feel 
happy”: what they say is “We feel dancey,”’ a 
Barrie statement he illustrated. 


I would say myself that the illustration children 
like most is illustration never meant for them, 
which they find by accident—for instance, wood- 
cuts of the late fifteenth century. When illustra- 
tion is meant for them, the artist has a job not to 
adopt some form of special ‘voice’ out of Listen 


with Mother. ‘Now, children,’ says the drawing. | 


Rackham’s drawings are always saying it. The 
artist avoids that special voice most of all in 
periods when his art milieu encourages an un- 





niggling, clear, mediated and selective réalism. | 
So there are excellent illustrations in the tradition | 


of mid-nineteenth realism, English and French, 
to such books as Twenty Thousand Leagues 
under the Sea or Swiss Family Robinson. Rack- 
ham and all give me the sick (and gave it to me 
when I was ten). So does this book about him, 
so very silly about a man so neat, tidy, prim, skil- 
ful, empty, precise, punctual, alert, energetic and 
dull, whose forte was acting in Gilbert and Sul- 
livan and whose work ‘has a Shakespearian 
breadth and truth to nature.’ However, ‘his pres- 
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CANDY FLOSS 


A tale about a fairground, a poor little 
rich girl, and a very special china doll. 
‘A really lovely book. Written in a 
delightful prose that is just right for 
young children, this book is beautifully 
illustrated.’—Birmingham Mail \0s. 6d. 
Rumer Godden’s delightful new book, 
Miss Happiness and Miss Flower, will be 
published in January. 


MARY E. LITTLE 


RICARDO AND THE PUPPETS 


Ail about the adventures that befall 
Ricardo, a bold young mouse, and some 
Spanish-American children as the result 
of a puppet-show in the public library. 
Iustrated by the author. 8s. 6d. 


HARRY BEHN 


THE TWO UNCLES OF PABLO 


An affectionate and memorable story 
about a young Mexican boy who leaves 
his country home to go tothe city and of 
his adventures there in the company of 
his two very different Uncles; the 
irresponsible, happy Silvan, and the 
withdrawn poet Don Francisco. 

illustrated 10s. 6d. 


EDWARD EAGER 


HALF MAGIC 


A reprint of a favourite story by the 
author of Magic or Not?, Knight's’ Castle, 
Magic by the Lake and The Time Garden. 
‘One of the most amusing books | have 
read for a long time’—Birmingham Post. 
Illustrated 12s. 6d. 


ROGER 
PILKINGTON 


DON JOHN’S DUCATS 


Another adventure with the Branxome 
family—by the author of The Missing 
Panel and The Dahlia’s Cargo. Exploring 
the River Meuse in their boat Dabchick 
they hear a tale of stolen treasure and 
set to work to investigate the mystery. 
Illustrated i3s. 6d. 


GEOFFREY 


TREASE 


THUNDER OF VALMY 


A gripping tale of a friendship between 
a peasant and an aristocrat, set against 
the ever-popular background of the 
early days of the French Revolution, 
when bishop and nobleman joined with 
the common people to overthrow a 
system which had become intolerable. 

Illustrated 13s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN 
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VIX: The Story 
of a Fox Cub 


A. WINDSOR-RICHARDS 
Illustrated by D. J. WATKINS-PITCHFORD 
THE ENTHRALLING story of the first year 
in the life of a fox cub ‘... told with 
sympathy and knowledge . . . and 
illustrated with admirable scraper- 


board drawings.’ The Glasgow Herald 
s 6d 


MARA: Daughter 
of the Nile 


ELOISE JARVIS McGRAW 


. -. an historical novel set in ancient 
Egypt. The background of Egyptian 
life is lavishly detailed and colourful.’ 
Times Literary Supplement 


158 


Stories of the 
Commonwealth Series 


THE STORY OF CANADA 


by S.J. TOTTON ~~ 158 
THE STORY OF AUSTRALIA 
by P.R. SMITH ‘£58 


THE STORY OF THE 
COMMONWEALTH by D. WALL 13s 6d 


All illustrated in colour by B. BIRO 


E. NESBIT 


ALL OF E, Nessit’s famous children’s 
books are now available, including 
The Story of the Treasure Seekers, Five 
Children and It, The Railway Children, 
and two new editions this autumn: 
Oswald Bastable and Others and Nine 
Unlikely Tales. 


The MOOMIN Books 


WRITTEN and illustrated by Tove 
JANSSON, and heralded as likely to 
join the list of children’s classics. 


FINN FAMILY MOOMINTROLL 11s 6d 
COMET IN MOOMINLAND 11s 6d 
THE EXPLOITS OF 
MOOMINPAPPA 8s 6d 
MOOMINSUMMER MADNESS _seIiIs 6d 
MOOMINLAND MIDWINTER 11s 6d 
MOOMIN, MYMBLE AND 
LITTLE MY 58 


Ernest Benn 
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tige in the book-collector’s market has been fully 
maintained.’ I do not complain of that, if it 
means that all his stuff is crossing the Atlantic— 
to be buried. (like the fairy gold in Fort Knox) 
in those large private libraries of Europe’s arty 
cast-offs which still abound along the Californian 
shore. 

GEOFFREY GRIGSON 


Miscellanies 


Here are the miscellanies. The Sapphire 
Treasury (Gollancz, 15s.) reveals a markedly 
personal taste. The bulk of the book is made 
up of Collodi’s ‘Pinocchio’ and ‘The Stokesley 
Secret,’ by Charlotte M. Yonge—a fair sample 
of its sweet-and-sour blend. Add to them some 
vintage Lear, Stevenson’s ‘The Bottle Imp,’ a 
Verne and a Mrs. Ewing, with three Indian folk 
tales thrown in, and you can judge what a 
remarkable range of material has been moulded 
into a book. A Story Book for Boys and Girls 
(Everyman, 9s. 6d.) is a collection by the well- 
practised Guy Pocock. This is for the academic- 
in-embryo, a bit of a sobersides, who can only 
be satisfied with the best names. And what names 
they are! Carlyle and Malory, Spenser and 
Boccaccio, Herodotus (Rawlinson’s version, of 
course) and A2sop—the line stretches on and on, 
right down to de la Mare, and Kipling, and 
Quiller-Couch—and even the nonagenarian Eden 
Phillpotts. The effect is worthy, a little un- 
inspiring in appearance, but tremendous money’s 
worth for the determined young reader. To 
the Land of Fair Delight (Gollancz, 15s.) 
allows Noel Streatfeild to introduce three Vic- 
torian tales of the imagination. Here’s another 
real ‘character’ of a book, and it was a publisher’s 
stroke of genius to bring it together. Jean 
Ingelow’s poetical ‘Mopsa the Fairy’ is a charmer, 
but with a small, precise, Victorian foot firmly on 
the ground. G. E. Farrow’s ‘The Little Panjan- 
drum’s Dodo,’ which is a riotous adventure, with 
animals and children on equal terms, owing 
something to Carroll but with a strong foretaste 
of Dr. Doolittle and the moderns. And finally 
‘At the Back of the North Wind,’ George 
MacDonald’s tear-jerker: those who like it al- 
ready will like it again. Experience of an occa- 
sional chapter as bedtime reading cannot 
persuade me that this has anything desirable to 
give to the child today; but some of my friends 
swear by it. 

RICHARD JAY 


Into Orbit 


Eloise in Moscow. By Kay Thompson. (Max 
Reinhardt, 15s.) 
The Magic Chalk. By Zinken Hopp. (Ward, 21s.) 


Old Winkle and the Seagulls. By Elizabeth and 
Gerald Rose. (Faber, 12s. 6d.) 


Here are three very different ways of presenting 
books for children. Eloise in Moscow, at first 
glance a book both for children and about child- 
ren, is actually neither, although they may 
well enjoy it as much as their parents (‘Eloise is 
sheer bliss——Lady Pakenham). It is very accur- 
ately aimed, like a good night club act, at a 
sophisticated adult audience, who live in the same 
grown-up world as Eloise without getting any- 
think like the uninhibited fun out of it that she 
does. Children’s books, after all, are not bought 
by children, and undoubtedly this is one good 
way of getting in on the market: write a book 
ostensibly for children with a strong, though 
subtle, adult appeal. As to the merits of this, the 
fourth, Eloise book, it would appear that the 
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theme is virtually inexhaustible, although th 
mixture becomes slightly more diluted each time. 
Like that centipede British film series about g 
doctor, Eloise will no doubt appear in due coy 
At Sea, In Love, In the Army and eventually 
who knows, In Orbit. 


The Magic Chalk is a Norwegian book of some 
fourteen years’ standing—world sales, we are 
told, exceeding 70,000 copies. It relies heavily on 
a wild variety of tricks, typographical and other- 
wise, not the least offensive of which is the 


imitation-juvenile style of drawing. The appeal 


of this book is the fact that it appears to deal 
with children in their own idiom. The result, 
though novel, is curiously ugly and inclined to 
be dull, for the author’s imagination, in its efforts 
to keep up with that of his child reader, has 
flowered so profusely as to be almost impene- 


trable. Children in an inscrutable way might find# 


this book appealing for that very reason. 


As far as presentation is concerned Old Winkle 
fulfils its purpose admirably. The illustrations, by 
Gerald Rose, are in the style that has developed 
from the early work of such artists as Piper, 
Sutherland and John Minton: a playfully re- 
laxed, almost gauche line that is nevertheless 
based on disciplined observation and draughts- 
manship and has romantic echoes of, among 


others, Samuel Palmer. Used here, it is colourful, § 


witty and altogether successful. The story is not 
as good, but will do. 
RORY MCEWEN 


Connoisseurs and Kids 


f 


I SUPPOSE the best football books to appear lately fF 
have been the recollections of peremptory Cullis 
and perennial Matthews. There were flavours f 


from the field of play and the firmness of 
authority. Stanley Matthews, though, is a shy 
man, kind, unconcerned to argue or analyse, 
twice as expansive about his ‘simple wants’— 
‘plain home-cooked meals,’ his family and fire- 


side—as he is about the secrets of his skill. Stan J 


Cullis is a stern and systematic puritan (not the 
sort that Mr. Hoggart referred to either), a 
Montgomery of Molineux. In a_ profession 
lumbered more than any with blatant and silly 
bosses it is a pleasure to hear him expound. It 
is a pity that his severity doesn’t stretch to stop- 


ping the Wolves defenders from knocking so 


many of their opponents down in unacknow- 


ledged ways, and nice that this martinet should f 


hold out so fiercely here against substitutes fort 
injury and appear on television soon after pub- 
lication, and after yet another ruinous injury at 
Wembley, fiercely reversing his own case. 


Most soccer books, of course, are written for 
the juvenile following and for the amiable 
throngs of arrested developers who take up a 
large share of the terraces. But I wish there had 
been rather less of the required soft soap in two 
recent books, both no doubt zealously edited, by 
two of the most intelligent and splendid players 
in the League: Bobby Charlton (Book of Soccer, 
Cassell, 12s. 6d.) and Jimmy Mcllroy (Right 
Inside Soccer, Kaye, 12s. 6d.). Charlton’s action 
is the most exhilarating of any player I have 
watched, while MclIlroy’s—samurai face, a slow, 
deliberate, strolling exploration—is widely 
enough admired for one to realise that there are 
more connoisseurs in the crowd than the crowd 
gets credit for. Charlton’s book is based on the 
furies and felicities of his game, MclIlroy’s on 
cool appraisals; both show insight and sense; 
both show a proper distaste for the British deter- 
mination to charge and jostle. But there is really 
too much of an effort to establish a tone of 
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A Selection of H A R R A P Children’s Books 


MOO EOE EU DEE EEE EEE EEE SESE ESL St 


Adventures of Galldora 


MODWENA SEDGWICK 


Adventures of the favourite rag-doll 
of BBC Children’s Hour fame by 
the author of the Jan Perry books. 
Hlustrated by Diana John. 6/6 





Story of Rama and Sita 
Retold by BARBARA LEONIE PICARD 


The Hindu epic Ramayana retold for younger 
children. “A graceful and accomplished adapta- 
tion, suggesting the smooth, intricate, and formal 
beauty of much Indian art.”” J/lustrated. Beauti- 
fully illustrated in colour by Charles W. Stewart. 10/6 





THE SEPTEMBER STORY 


Robert Martin. How Johnny September entered 
the world of small power boats. Previous titles: 
The October Story (car racing), The April Story 
(flying). J//ustrated. 9/6 


WE GO TO GREECE 


Chris Jecchinis. “The We Go Series” is popular 
with all travel-minded readers from ten upwards. 
This is the latest title. “Excellent.” 

—Man. Evg. News. Illustrated, 9/6 


The Tenement Tree 


KATE SEREDY 


By the author of The Good Master, etc. A city 
boy’s adventures in the country, where a big tree 
reminds him of his crowded tenement house. 
Delightful drawings by the author. 10/6 


Pere Castor 
COLOUR PICTURE BOOKS 


New series, charmingly illustrated in 
full colour by Albertine Deletaille 
and Gerda. Text by Antonia Ridge. 
First three titles : THREE LITTLE GOATS, 
THE MOON GAME, THREE LITTLE PIGS. 
Each 3/6 





BARRY & THE HURRICANE SQUADRON 
Stephen Mogridge. This graphic and exciting 
book for boys is the first of a series of R.A.F. 


stories with a Fighter Command background. 
Illustrated. 9/6 (November 14) 


HE WENT WITH FRANKLIN 


Philip Rush. \n this latest addition to the “He 
Went With” Series a boy accompanies Sir John 
Franklin’s Arctic Expedition, 1819. //lustrated. 9/6 
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Flying Foal Books 
BY VARIOUS AUTHORS 


“Excellent for children who want 
to tackle their first book-length 
story.”"—Good Housekeeping. LITTLE LION’S REAL 
ISLAND, THE SECRET CURTAINS, THE MAGIC SEA- 
SHELL. Each illustrated. 6/6 


Kriki and the Fox 


ALEXIS STEINER 


Companion to Kriki the Wild Duck. This prize- 
winning nature story (it won the Austrian State 
Children’s Book Prize and the Hans Andersen 
Prize) tells how Kriki the duck managed to outwit 
her old enemy the fox. //lustrated in full colour by 
Wilhelm Jaruska. 8/6 





FOR OLDER CHILDREN . 





JOHNNO THE DEEP-SEA DIVER 


John Johnstone (as told to Peter Dawlish). “A 
most interesting story . . . contains much informa- 
tion about the dangers which divers face.”-— 
British Book News. Illustrated. 10/6 


WARRIOR’S HOARD 


Hugh Collinson. Exciting boys’ adventure story 
with a colourful Kenya background and a treasure- 
hunt theme. //lustrated by Burgess Sharrocks. 9/6 








KNIGHT’S FEE 





Ah! but 
which ? 


There’s no real home without an encyclo- 
paedia. Agreed? But which? 


Amongst encyclopaedias there is one, “‘the cheapest true encyclopaedia 
in the world”’’, costing not £150, not £50, but less than £15: EVERYMAN’S 
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iable ROSEMARY SUTCLIFF’S story of a dog-boy who achieved the ag pcg Neither lavish nor mean, right up to date, here is 
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irreproachable, ordinary boy modesty. “You can 
bet I was chuffed,’ Charlton admits, and admits 
also, ‘I don’t think there is much wrong with 
anybody or anything—least of all with the 
England team.’ ‘Least of all’ is rich. 


One of Charlton’s illustrations has him leaping 
to head a ball, full of eagerness and soaring 
grace. He is alone, a drab field runs to a distant 
terrace of what might be miners’ houses. And 
here is one of the great meanings of British and 
other football—the working-class background, 
the flight from the pits, the manly strength and 
soaring—the soaring that plucked up Charlton 
like a salmon to head the winning goal against 
Scotland at Wembley in 1959. All this is under- 
stood by Maurice Edelston and Terence Delaney, 
who have written studies of a score of their 
favourite players (Masters of Soccer, Heinemann, 
18s.). They are well aware that a footballing life 
issues from the time when the boy’s parents used 
to say, on his return from school, ‘Look at your 
shoes!’ It might have been better had they treated 
fewer people and gone deeper into their lives and 
opinions. But they are connoisseurs, of a radical 
cast, whose enthusiasm incorporates a striking 
technical grasp of the game and weathers the 
* obligation to deal out dense amounts of praise. 
All three books are generous and keen, and their 
testimony is enough to outweigh many more 
allegations of bribery than the sporting press, 
with all its love of football, has been able to 
discover so far. The International Football Book 
No. 2 (Souvenir Press, 12s. 6d.) describes the 
challenge of the continental and South American 
game in a series of fair to lively articles, marred 
by impenetrable, blizzard-like photographs of 
flood-lit occasions. 

KARL MILLER 
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THE WORLD’S GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


Be * FOR BOOKS #4 


This famous bookshop is having quite a 


‘face-lift’. What we usually call our ‘old’ 


building is being completely re-designed from 
top to bottom, so that browsing and book- 
buying at Foyles will be even more enjoy- 
able (and certainly more comfortable) than 
it has ever been before. We hope that you 


will be visiting us. 


We can supply all Books reviewed or 
advertised in the Spectator 


- 119-125 CHARING CROSS RD. 
LONDON WC2 


Gerrard 5660 (20 lines) + Open 9-6 (Thursday 9-7) 
QUICK POSTAL SERVICE 
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A Market View 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


COMMENT on Mr. Lloyd’s state- 

ment in the House of Commons 

this week on the two-day debate 

on public investment and econo- 

mic policy will have to wait, 

a ‘wee even if one knows exactly what 

oo he is going to say—about the 

’ need for restraint in a period of 

. stagnation. Let us turn, there- 

x oa, fore, to a jollier subject— 

investment on the Stock Ex- 

change—and see whether it has any lessons for 
Mr. Lloyd. 

The markets have reached an interesting point. 
The bull market in equity shares is in a state of 
suspension due entirely to the Treasury policy 
of dear money, credit restriction and hire- 
purchase control. The reduction in Bank rate 
from 6 per cent. to 5} per cent. had no equity 
significance, for Mr. Lloyd expressly stated that 
it implied no change in his policy of restraint. 
It had some significance, of course, for the gilt- 
edged market because it indicated that this 
country was at last following the lead of America, 
which is at an earlier stage of recession, in 
reducing interest rates. If Germany lowers its 
bank rate this week, as everyone forecasts, then 
we can confidently expect our Bank rate to come 
down to 5 per cent. next Thursday. The gilt-edged 
market should therefore continue to improve— 
it offers yields on the short-dated bonds which 
are historically extremely high and attractive— 
but it is not likely to race ahead until the Trea- 
sury has agreed to the banks’ demand for a 
release of some of their £150 million now frozen 
in ‘special deposits’ at the Bank of England. The 
season of heavy tax collection will be upon us 
in two months’ time and unless the ‘special de- 
posits’ are unfrozen the banks will face a severe 
liquidity crisis. Does the Treasury really expect 
them to cut down borrowers so drastically that 
a general trade slump will follow the temporary 
slump in the motor-car industry and in consumer 
durables? Or does it want them to throw more 
bonds on the market and ruin any further 
attempt at funding operations? The banks need 
a decision quickly, for most of them are already 
down to what would now be considered a safe 
margin above the minimum 30 per cent. liquidity 
ratio. Mr. Cobbold, the Governor of the Bank, 
who has said that he is not enamoured of this 
‘special deposits’ technique, would do well to 
announce at least a ‘special’ release before he 


retires from his office, which he is expected to 


do very shortly. 

But to come back to the equity share markets. 
It should shame Mr. Lloyd to know that the 
professional investor is confining his equity 
attention first to the cash stores (clothing, 
drapery and shoes), the food manufacturers and 
retailers, the service trades, paper and packing, 
the beer and drink merchants, in fact, all the 
consumer trades and enterprises which boom in 
a Welfare State committed to an annual or 
biennial round of wage and salary increases. Not 
one of these investments has much to do with 
the export trade. The vital industries which en- 
sure that this country will be able to earn a 


living in the highly competitive markets abroaj 
are not figuring in the current investment polig 
of the City professionals. Why? Because My 
Lloyd is not pursuing a policy which is likely 
benefit them. The motors and consumer durable 
which are all exportable goods, are bein 
hampered by hire-purchase controls, which 
means that their costs of manufacture are bein 
increased and their export chances worsened. | 
admit that the professional investor is not turning 
out of his portfolio the steel and other capita 
goods shares, because he feels that without capi 
tal investment neither export nor domestic trade 
could survive, but he is not currently adding to 
them. He is waiting to see if and when Mr 
Lloyd will turn from a policy of restriction to a 
policy of expansion. Not until he sees this coming 
will he be tempted to buy again the depressed 
equities in the motor and consumer durable good 
trades, although some of them have already 
fallen by over a third. 


Next, the professional investor has paid a lot of 
attention to the property developers because thes 
enterprising gentlemen are unhampered by any 
building controls and are being backed by th 
millions of the insurance companies. Again, these 
investments have very little to do-with the export 
trades. It was interesting to read that the fabu: 
lous Mr. Zeckendorf, with whom Mr. Clore and 
Mr. Cotton have been planning vast building 
schemes in New York, flew into London last 
week to discuss the new Montreal project with 
Sir Brian Mountain and Philip Hill Higginson 
He was graciously looking into the possibility of 
buying some British materials because, he said, 
‘aS we are raising money here it is only fair that 
your people should get some orders in return’ 
Whether this will pay for the waste of dollars not 
even the Bank of England will know. And who 
cares? The official policy has long been to foster 
investments abroad which will bring good dive 
dends home. The only trouble is that it will be 
impossible to maintain full employment at home 
if financial investment abroad is given priority, 
or even equality, with productive investment at 
home. So when you see speculative property 
shares booming while motors, consumer dur- 
ables, heavy electricals and other engineering 
export shares are slumping, you will know that 
something is wrong with the economics of 
Britain, even if all is going very well with the 
lucky professional investor. 


There is no reason to suppose that although 
bullishness has been killed for a time by Treasury 
restrictive policies the equity share markets will 
come back very far.. Dividends are still being 
increased and apart from the ‘cyclical’ shares it 
will not pay the professional investor to go out 
and in again if Treasury policy is likely to be 
reversed in the next Budget. When the tax 
gathering season is over, the market could im 
prove. Meanwhile, Wall Street, under the new 
President, might recover, the price of gold might 
be written up, an agreement might be reached 
between the Six and the Seven in Europe, in fact, 
anything might happen if only the weather would 
improve. 
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Tighter Rein 


By JOHN COLE 


HE new Minister of Labour, Mr. John Hare, 
te industrial relations plunging towards 
another hard winter, has given two tight tugs 
on the reins. He has suggested that the British 
Employers’ Confederation and the Trades Union 
Congress should look together at industrial 


»relations and strikes, and he has proposed that 


there should be special talks in the most con- 
stantly troubled industry of all, motor manu- 
facture. 

The two sides have agreed to try the general 
talks, although Mr. George Woodcock, the 
general secretary of the TUC, sprinkled cold 
water liberally about him when he spoke to the 
Minister’s National Joint Advisory Council on 
the subject a few days ago. Mr. Woodcock is. 
supremely, a realist. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Hare deserves encourage- 
ment. He has shown both enthusiasm and a more 
liberal approach to industrial relations than 
some of his predecessors, notably Mr. Macleod. 
Indeed, his recent speech to the Institute of Per- 
sonnel Management at Harrogate was a classical 
exposition of the impartial role of the Govern- 
ment in industrial relations delivered at a time 
when it is badly needed. If the Minister sticks 
to that, he will not go far wrong. 

The new Minister had to take some kind of 
initiative now, for the pressure for legislative 
interference with the voluntary system of in- 
dustrial relations—on the ground that it has 
broken down—has rarely been stronger. To 
resist this pressure, industry and the Govern- 
ment must make the present system work better. 
Yet it may be a difficult time for the initiative, 
because wage bargaining is in a strange state. 
The unions, frustrated of all hope of a Labour 
Government in the foreseeable future, are be- 
coming very money-minded again. Mr. Frank 
Haxell’s two-and-a-half-year stabilisation agree- 
ment with the electrical contractors in return for 
a whacking increase in wages has a positively 
American dash about it. The building workers 
have been offered shorter hours and higher 
wages. The London busmen have broken through 
to the tune of 25s. a week, and their provincial 
brethren will follow. 


On the law of averages, some employer or 
group of employers is going to resist this wage 
cycle. More probably, a number of industries 
will do so. Almost certainly, this will lead to 
strikes in a category which Mr. Hare went out 
of his way to avoid condemning in his Harro- 
gate speech—over clear-cut economic issues, 
with the constitutional machinery having been 
used unavailingly. Indeed, one such strike has 
been going on in the Lower Clyde shipyards for 
weeks. It is over the claim of about 300 ship- 
wrights for wage parity with their colleagues in 
the Upper Reaches. Their claim has been right 
through the industry’s machinery, having taken 
about a year in the passage, and at the end of it 
all they are, as the language of trade unionism 
has it, ‘on the stones.’ The employers have re- 
fused to submit the dispute to arbitration. 


Is this refusal a straw in the wind? Arbitration 


has become something of a sacred cow in recent 
years, and many a group of trade unionists has 
been trounced in the press for refusing to bow 
down before it. But in the final analysis on a 
wages issue there are very few principles on 
which an arbitrator can act. He usually loses 
himself in the wilderness of comparability, dif- 
ferentials, ability to pay, and ‘fairness,’ and 
finishes by splitting the difference between what 
the men want and what their employers are pre- 
pared to offer. The shipbuilders of the Lower 
Clyde have stuck firm against this possibility, 
on the argument that they just could not keep 
their yards open if an award were made against 
them. 


It is, of course, open to a union negotiator 
who finds his wage talks in deadlock to use a 
similar argument of ‘need’ to refuse arbitration, 
and the great question this winter will be how 
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many groups of workpeople or their unions feel 
life so hard for them, even in an Affluent 
Society, that they are prepared to play the game 
in the old, hard way. If many choose strike 
action, even the old-fashioned, constitutional 
kind of strike, the atmosphere will scarcely be 
conducive to happy and useful talks between the 
BEC and the TUC. 

If it comes to that, the motor industry is not 
in the best mood for calm thoughts on industrial 
peace either. It is difficult to escape the conclu- 
sion that unless the car manufacturers can 
devise some system of production planning to 
avoid the recurrent booms and slumps in employ- 
ment. which have occurred since 1956, they are 
never going to get a loyal and contented labour 
force. Industrial relations in the Midlands are 
based on the kind of mutual trust which existed 
in an Alaskan saloon during the Gold Rush. For 
all the brash self-confidence of this new and, 
sometimes, successful industry, its iabour 
troubles flow from a deep-rooted sense of in- 
security. Over every negotiating shop-steward’s 
head hangs the slogan: ‘It’s later than you 
think.’ 


Investment Notes 


By 


HIS is a tricky week for the equity investor. 

The American election result will decide the 
next move in Wall Street and perhaps in gold 
shares in London. Although Mr. Kennedy has 
denied any intention of writing up the price of 
gold, the Democratic victory will give gold share- 
holders some hope. It might even help market 
sentiment in British equities. The excellent trading 
figures of MARKS AND SPENCER for the half-year 
have been an encouragement, following on last 
week's good results from leading industrial com- 
panies. (COURTAULDS was a disappointing excep- 
tion and the lesson of that for investors is to avoid 
the companies which are rapidly diversifying their 
business. It usually takes years for diversification 
to pay off.) But excellent as the current reports 
are, I cannot see the market moving up very far 
while so many leading shares are on such a low- 
yielding basis. Even after the increase in the 
interim dividend Marks and Spencer are only 
yielding a potential 2.3 per cent. (on a 45 per 
cent. distribution). GUS ‘A, DEBENHAMS and 
UNITED DRAPERY are more reasonable with yields 
of 34 per cent. to 33 per cent., but they cannot 
be called cheap. In this battle between bulls and 
bears, which the bulls seem to be winning, the 
wise investor waits for really bad market days 
before he buys. 


Oil Shares 

SHELL and BP have become a great problem 
for every investment fund. This year Shell has 
fallen (with a small recovery later) by as 
much as 25 per cent. and BP by nearly 33} 
per cent. in spite of increased earnings and 
larger dvidends. The obvious reason is that oil 
is in over-supply (and will be for some years). 
that the over-supply cannot easily be corrected 
by limitation of output and price-cuts because 
of political objections, that the producing 


countries are behaving awkwardly (trying to get 
prices restored and combining in a sort of trade 
union against the companies), and that price- 
cutting in the world markets has brought down 
profit margins. There is another less well-known 
reason for the unpopularity of these oil shares 

that the very low UK tax rates make them im- 
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possible for pension and other ‘gross’ funds. So 
what does the private investor do? I would not 
advise holders to sell, because yields of 6 per cent. 
on Shell and over 7 per cent. on BP discount the 
adverse factors. (I am assuming that earnings 
will go on increasing and that dividends will be 
maintained.) It is perhaps too early to buy, but 
when a start is made I prefer Shell because this 
group buys a lot of the oil (at lower prices) which 
it markets, while BP is a net seller of substantial 
quantities of crude oil. (BURMAH is a good sub- 
stitute for BP, having a large holding in Shell 
and a growing business in India.) If there is any 
sharp fall on bad political news—such as the 
Venezuelan Government interference in existing 
oil concessions—a purchase might be made of 
Shell, now quoted at 132s. to yield 5.8 per cent. 
Industrial Holding Companies 

Industrial holding companies are difficult 
shares to value, unless they are the straight- 
forward, no-nonsense type like THOMAS TILLING 
and then they will yield something under 3 per 
cent. When they become market wonders like 
NORCROS Or SOUTHCROS 5s. shares at over 60s. 
with net assets of only 3s. 6d. per share, they 
are best left alone. But here is a Scottish one 
which is standing at near its year’s low of 25s.— 
GRAMPIAN HOLDINGS, which has just made a rights 
issue of one-for-four at 24s., now 4s. 3d. 
premium. The new acquisitions which are being 
financed by this issue are being bought on a high 
earnings yield basis. Its existing companies com- 
prise heavy and light engineering, furniture, 
MacDonald’s Tweeds (manufacturers of Harris 
tweeds) and Kego Electric. At the present price 
the shares return a yield of 4.2 per cent. on the 
24 per cent. dividend covered 2.2 times. 
Convertible Preference 

The shares of companits associated with the 
motor industry have come back sharply and 
long-term investors should be on the lookout to 
acquire holdings of these cyclical shares at or 
near the bottom of the market. WILMOT-BREEDEN, 
which manufacture bumpers, door-locking mech- 
anisms, window handles, radiator grilles, etc., have 
just made a bonus issue of one-for-three and at 
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the same time have issued for cash 20 per cent. 
redeemable preference shares of 5s. at 13s. 9d. 
These shares are convertible into ordinary shares 
in the years 1963 and 1964 between October 1 
and December 31. The ordinary shares are 
quoted at 13s. 3d. to yield 44 per cent. on the 
proportionate dividend of 114 per cent. and as 
the company is expanding in Australia and 
extending in the electronic industry its shares 
may be considerably higher in 1963-64. They 
have been as high as 18s. 6d. this year. The 5s. 
20 per cent. convertible preference shares can be 
bought at a premium of 2s. 3d., that is, at 16s., 
to yield 6} per cent. 


Company Notes 


rR. H. Scott THOMPSON, chairman of 

Mount Charlotte Investments, has more 
than justified his hopes expressed at the last 
annual general meeting, in that most of the 
profits would be doubled this year. For the year 
ended July 3, 1960, group profits after tax were 
£45,961 against £22,937. Last September there 
was a rights issue in 2s. ‘A’ ordinary shares which 
brought in £100,000; it is now proposed to capital- 
ise £142,866 of the share premium account by a 
scrip issue of one-for-two ‘A’ ordinary shares. 
This company operates as a group of caterers 
and provides excellent fare at reasonable prices 
in its attractively decorated restaurants known as 
‘Bettafoods.’ Last year they acquired Black and 
White Caterers and are now actively engaged in 
converting these unprofitable milk bars into 
‘Bettabars.” The chairman expresses his confi- 
dence in the future by paying a total dividend 
of 16 per cent. on the increased capital. The 2s. 
‘A’ ordinary shares at 7s. 9d. yielding 4 per cent. 
look to have good future prospects. 

The profit before tax of Aberfoyle Plantations 
for the year ended March 31, 1960, jumped from 
£55,492 to £114,499 and the after-tax figure from 
£21,267 to £44,621. The output of rubber for the 
year was 3,449,124 Ib., but the crop for 1961 is 
estimated at 2,718,000 in consequence of the sale 
of two estates, Chingloon and Tonhurst. Last 
year the issued capital was increased to £512,455 
by a bonus issue of shares and on the larger 
capital an increased dividend of 24d. free of tax 
1s to be paid on the 2s. ordinary shares. It will 
be interesting to learn from the chairman, Mr. 
W. W. Halliday, at the annual general meeting 
how he views the company’s future, as two 
subsidiary companies have been formed, one in 
Southern Rhodesia as a tea garden, the other in 
the UK as an investment trust. Until more is 
known about the income possibilities of these 
new ventures it is not possible to assess the 
potential value of the 2s. ordinary shares, which 
are now 2s. 6d. 

This is the fiftieth anniversary of The 
Lenggeng Rubber Company and quite an 
occasion as the chairman, Mr. Colin H. Miller, 
is paying shareholders a record dividend of 50 
per cent. plus a fiftieth anniversary dividend of 
10 per cent. for the year ended March 31, 1960. 
Since the Japanese occupation of the estates in 
Malaya during the war a vigorous replanting 
programme has been followed, so that an esti- 
mated crop of 1,800,000 Ib. is expected for the 
current year. This wilt, of course, realise less 
than the average price obtained last year, which 
was 30.12d. per lb., but even so the company 
should have a satisfactory year, but may not 
reach the trading profit of £80,715 made last 
year. The 2s. ordinary shares at 5s. 9d. xd. give a 
high yield of 17.4 per cent., which naturally sup- 
poses that next year’s dividend may be reduced. 
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Count Me Out 


By KATHARINE WHITEHORN 


I AM delighted to see that 
the Church of England is 
worrying about differen- 
tial pensions. It puts 
just one more piece in the 
whole crazy jigsaw of 
our financial structure, 
on the study of which I 
could cheerfully spend 
months. It would be en- 
chanting to work out 
what a managing direc- 
tor of a button factory 
earns compared to the real income (after tax) of 
an organ-grinder; or find out why, as between 
firemen and the police force, one lot complain 
when the others get a rise. Any form of income 
will do for a study of comparative nonsense. 

The source books for this kind of game are the 
Royal Commission on Doctors’ and Dentists’ 
Remuneration, which gives figures for the profes- 
sions; and a work concerning trade rates of pay 
which the Ministry of Labour publishes (and 
well it might) on April 1 of each year. 

There we can learn that a cook in a civic 
restaurant earns 2s. 10$d. an hour, a restaurant 
cook a halfpenny more, a cook doing school 
meals 63d. more. (Why?) A man doing a certain 
skilled job in dressmaking and light clothing 
earns 3s. 54d. an hour, in a different branch of 
the same trade the same job gets 3s. 10d. And 
in flax spinning in Northern Ireland a bundling 
and reeling room clerk gets 81s. 6d. a week. 

The professions are equally rewarding to study. 
In the upper 10 per cent. barristers and actuaries 
top the list, actuaries earning more than double 
the architects. A surveyor gets nearly £300 a 
year more than an architect. In general, solicitors 
get £300 a year less than dentists. Nobody says 
why. 

And this takes no account of the relative sums 
hauled in annually by advertising men, or 
novelists, or the girls in the art galleries, or Prime 
Ministers or dress designers or smugglers. 

Nobody would, of course, suggest that these 
little differences were worked out in accordance 
with anybody’s—even a Minister’s—idea of 
a coherent plan. They result from tradition, 
hard bargaining, scarcity and luck; and the most 
that anyone generally asks of them is that they 
are consistent within each particular trade; so 
that journeymen bakers earn less than master 
bakers, even if there is no reason why they 
should earn the same as shoddymen (which they 
do). But there is a tendency to feel that, in general 
terms, the community dishes out its money in 
relation to the needs it most wants to satisfy. 
It is not self-evident, however, that the com- 
munity is in more need of actuaries than of 
engineers, or that surveyors (who are paid more) 
mean more to the nation than architects. It is 
not really clear that the people who teach in 
universities are of less value than men who 
write advertisements; the relative value of 
politicians and stock exchange men, dancing 





girls and secretaries of charities is impossible 
to assess. Nor is the relative scarcity of 
different skills a good test: shoe repairers are 
harder to come by than car repairers, but they 
still earn a lot less; there is no real shortage of 
advertising men, but they still earn more than 
probation officers. 

Nor is money a particular reflection of the 
ability of the men concerned, as any journalist 
knows whose salary has doubled (or halved) 
in a matter of months without his being a 
better or a worse journalist. Suppose that we 
discount the known fact that people can do them- 
selves out of promotion by farsightedness, 
ugliness, diffidence, devotion to a sick relative, 
restlessness or any of a hundred other not neces- 
sarily deplorable characteristics; or that two 
men may put their money into adjacent planta- 
tions and one of them be hit by a hurricane and 
the other not, there are still vast variations, as 
I have said, in the rewards of different walks 
cf life. Feed a bright graduate into the machine 
at management level and he will earn the top 
management salary; feed him in at a creative 
level and he will earn the top creative pay— 
which may be very much less. Even the worst 
man only earns the lowest salary in his bracket; 
it may still be higher than the highest salary in 
a different one. 

Nobody seriously suggests that a man with a 
million has a moral right to his money because 
he is exactly 500 times cleverer than a profes- 
sional man earning £2,000 a year; or that a man 
with five million is five times as clever as a man 
muddling along on only one. All this is so even 
when people make or earn their own money, let 
alone when they inherit it or steal it or marry it. 

Nor, and this is a common fallacy, are people 
who make money by investing it morally 
entitled to their money on the grounds that they 
risk more than the men they employ. The recent 
News Chronicle débacle is enough to puncture 
that one: the shareholders could risk no more 
than the employees—the worst that could ever 
have happened was that they, too, were out of 
work with no money—and in fact they are the 
last people to stand the risk. If managing direc- 
tors stood to have their ears lopped off if they 
lost money, the risk argument would make some 
sense. But even in the detergent war this almost 
never happens. 

Nothing about the money people earn is 
necessarily indicative of anything whatever. It 
may be; but you cannot bank on it. From this, 
certain things follow, but certain other more 
tempting things do not. It is easy to suggest, 
because the current structure neither ensures 
that the community gets the best men in the most 
crucial jobs, nor rewards diligence, cleverness or 
good intentions in anything like a reliable way, 
that the structure should be abandoned. This is, 
unfortunately, no go; simply because no one has 
in practice thought of any other system which 
will work better: the Soviet Union may decree 
that inventors will be paid well if the State wants 
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jnventors; but the system cannot ensure, owing 
to certain built-in snags, that the inventors it gets 
are necessarily the best ones. 

It is oddly the case that this ludicrous, mani- 
festly unjust, fascinating system of payments 
does have a great potential as a kind of social 
compost. Bright people unjustly finding them- 
glves poor may write a decent novel; manifest 
fools in places where riches are important can 
give people at least a certain scepticism towards 
the whole scheme. 

For a right appreciation of this Alice and 
Wonderland nature of our finances does suggest 


Consuming interest 
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that if no one has a moral right to any of it 
there is no case for not giving it away, spending 
it on Matisses, financing the care of refugees, or 
even trying, in a moderate way, to do that re- 
shuffling towards which governments fumble in 
vain. The sight of the camel backing and filling 
in a pathetic hope of getting through the needle’s 
eye is one of the choicer sights of civilisation, but 
if he succeeds, it is not because of the riches or 
even the lack of them. Casting a cold eye on the 
whole money structure can be more important 
than anything you actually do with it. Camel, 
pass by. 


On Tick 


By 


Ir you sign the bill in a 
restaurant or hotel the 
chances are that you will 
have had a larger and 
more expensive meal 
than you would have 
done if you were paying 
cash. You will also 
probably give a larger 


R } tip. In other words you 
+ “4 will be one of the people 


g who are spoiling a lot of 

places for people who 

are not entertaining on expense accounts. It will 

serve you right if you run into debt or even end 

up bankrupt. (In the United States the credit card 

system and hire purchase together result in a 

large proportion of the total annual number of 

bankruptcies.) None the less, credit cards, if 

properly used, can be a great convenience io 
those who must buy business meals. 

The two main firms which operate in this 
country are CCF (Credit Card Facilities Club 
Lid., 7 Fitzroy Square, W1) and Finders Service 
Club Ltd., 10 Duke Street, Wigmore Street, W1. 
You pay a subscription of three guineas a year 
to CCF and two guineas to Finders. For this you 
get a credit account at a large number of hotels, 
restaurants, clubs, shops and car-hire firms. You 
can make travel reservations, book theatre 
tickets, have flowers delivered or buy petrol. 
Your bills are paid for by the Club and you get 
2 single bill from the Club each month giving a 
detailed account of the expenses you have in- 
curred. Apart from the annual subscription there 
are no additional costs. In no circumstances 
should you be paying any more than a cash 
customer pays and the monthly statement gives 
you a complete record of expenditure for tax 
and business purposes. 

The credit facilities apply widely abroad as 
well as in Britain and, if you travel a good deal, 
this saves you a lot of bother with foreign 
currency. You still sign the bill and are charged 
at the current rate of exchange. 

* 

‘He who has smelt woodsmoke by twilight’ 
should in future report it to his local authority. 
Prompted by a reader's inquiry whether he is 
allowed under the Clean Air regulations to burn 
wood only in his grate | asked a few questions 
and came up with this Humpty Dumpty answer. 


> 
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LESLIE ADRIAN 


In your garden you may burn anything you 
like—even the filthy bituminous coal which 
would get you fined if you burnt it in your fire- 
place. But if you emit smoke from your chimney, 
woodsmoke included, even if it is sandalwood, 
you may be prosecuted. Only if the logs are 
chopped into kindling are you permitted to set 
light to your smokeless fuel with them. 

* 


We seem to be becoming more antagonistic 10 
our fellows in our attitudes towards claims for 
damages. Hostesses will soon keep black-lists 
of guests prone to make claims and we shall have 
to leave our umbrellas at home in case we poke 
out someone’s eye. 

Fortunately we have not reached this stage yet, 
but it cannot be far off. And that is why I am a 
supporter of the policies brought out by most 
insurance companies to give one a little added 
confidence in case the dog bites the postman or 
the children on their bicycles knock some dear 
old lady for six. 

One is offered, by most insurance companies, 
one hundred thousand pounds for a ten-shilling 
premium: the hundred thousand to cover all 
damages towards injured other people. 
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It may only be a case of one’s dog chewing 
up the place in an hotel or a friend’s home, with 
the resultant damage amounting to a few pounds. 
But it might be a very much more serious case 
where, as a pedestrian, one was hit by a motor- 
car; if it was not the motorist’s fault, and if the 
driver was seriously injured, much of the re- 
sultant expenses might have to come out of one’s. 
own pocket. 

Of course no insurance policy would be com- 
plete without a list of exclusions as long as your 
arm. In the first place you cannot claim if your 
dog chews up your own things—they must belong 
to somebody else outside your immediate family 
living with you. And you won’t get any change 
out of the policy in the case of a wife hitting a 
husband, because at law husbands and wives are 
not ‘third parties.’ 

If your daily takes a toss on the soap when she 
is scrubbing the front-door step, don’t look to 
your 10s. policy for recompense. As she was in 
your employ she is excluded. But, if you have 
an ordinary householder’s policy you should find 
that there is a whole section devoted to Accidents 
to Servants and you may get something out of 
that. But don’t be misled when you get to the 
Third Party section of that policy. It applies only 
‘in or about the buildings,’ and that is why you 
need this extra policy as soon as you set foot in 
the street. There is a lot to be said for this kind 
of safeguard, however seldom we actually injure 
anyone. 

* 


A friend who has suffered for years under the 
disadvantage of being one of the last places in 
London on 210 volts recently heard with delight 
that the area was to be given 240 volts like every- 
one else. Notifications were made of the day the 
electricity people would come: they arrived, 
dealt with some appliances on the spot, and iook 
away others. After about a week, all the appli- 
ances having been altered free of charge, the 
Morphy-Richards iron came back with a COD 
charge of £1 10s. 6d. A few days later came the 
receipt: ‘To repair of iron.’ If this charge was 
the electricity people's responsibility, why were 

















‘Dissident members from the Tomato Board, | suppose?’ 
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irons alone excluded? And did it really cost so 
much to have it changed? A strong protest is on 
its way. 

* 

The milk bottle may be on the way out. And 
there ought to be rejoicing all round. For the 
alternative, wax containers, should suit every- 
body. The dairies do their best with milk bottles 
and, compared with the 11,000 million journeys 
of milk there are every year, precious little 
foreign matter is found in them. But nobody 
can make a milk bottle completely sterile. The 
alkathene lining in cartons is, however, applied 
to the backing material at over 200° C., just 
before the milk is put in: that speaks for itself. 

Who is for and against this move? Strangely 
enough the dairies are against it as a whole; al- 
though perhaps twenty or thirty dairies re-equip 
every year, there are few turning over exclusively 
to cartons; which seems strange when it is proved 
that sales rise when cartons are introduced. 

The dairies say that cartons are uneconomic, 
which I am inclined to doubt. The real reason, I 
believe, is that if all milk was in cartons, the 
shops would cash in on selling it. And if this cut 
out the dairies’ doorstep deliveries, overall sales 
might suffer. 

Every milk bottle makes between forty and 
fifty journeys and, costing 4d. or 5d. in the first 
place, this works out at roughly a tenth of a 
penny per delivery. You can buy carton material 
at .636d. for a pint size. More expensive, yes, but 
look at the savings in space, handling, and dis- 
tribution costs. The milkmen would benefit, too. 
If I wrote the weight they would save carrying 
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each day they would all go on strike now. But 
you can take it from me what a difference it 
would make to them. 

It could be made economic, In the United 
States it took sixteen years to reach the figure of 
62 per cent. of the country’s milk being delivered 
in cartons. We seem to follow America so far as 
packaging of goods is concerned, and it looks 
as though cartons will catch on over here. 

Of course the vested interests will wail. But 
every year there are 140,000 tons of broken milk 
bottles in the kitchens, on the doorsteps, in the 
streets, countryside, and dairies. Cartons are 
destructible, but this glass is destructive—in terms 
of human flesh. Would too much paper be 
needed? The total of paper and board would be 
99,000 tons a year—just 24 per cent. of the 
country’s present consumption. 

If we press for cartons (with no wax taste to 
them) we will get them. But we must take care 
not to be forced into paying more for milk in a 
carton when it finally arrives. 


Postscript ... 


I HAVE been reading S. N. 
Behrman’s charmingly 
perceptive Conversation 
with Max, which con- 
firms me in my view that 
Max Beerbohm has been 
more fully appreciated as 
a serious writer—less 
condescended to—by 
Americans than by the 
English. I well remember 
Bernard Berenson’s say- 
ing that he _ couldn’t 
understand how the English could be so blind, 
unless it was that they were frightened by wit, 
as to prefer Proust as an artist to Beerbohm. 

I mustn’t forestall the review of the book that 
Kingsley Amis is doing for our Christmas 
number, but Mr. Behrman’s book prompts me to 
record my own version of Max’s story of how he 
lost the tract that Logan Pearsall Smith had 
given him. I wrote it down on the evening of the 
day he told it to my wife and me, at Rapallo, and 
I have never printed it. It may not be truer than 
the version Mr. Behrman gives on page 89 of 
his book, but I like it better, and it goes like this: 

When Logan Pearsall died, he was at once so 
old and so urbane that it was not generally 
known and was, indeed, difficult to believe, that 
his father had been a Pennsylvania Quaker of 
the most uncompromisingly evangelical kind. 
Somewhere back in the 1870s or 1880s, when 
Logan Pearsall Smith was a very little boy, it 
occurred to Mr. Smith, his stern, unbending 
father, to put his own experiences at the disposal 
of other fathers of families, and he wrote a very 
serious missionary tract entitled, quite simply, 
How Little Logan Was Brought to Jesus. And 
when little Logan was no longer little Logan, but 
Logan Pearsall Smith, and a man of the world in 
London, mixing with other men of the world in 
London, he thought with a certain amount of 
sophisticated amusement of the tract entitled 
How Little Logan Was Brought to Jesus—so 
much so, Max told us, that he bought up all the 
few remaining copies he could lay his hands on; 
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had them specially bound by the finest binders jn 
London, in splendid morocco, with the title on 
the spine, How Little Logan Was Brought to 
Jesus, and presented one each to his closest 
and dearest friends, suitably inscribed. 

‘Logan invited me to luncheon,’ said Max, 
‘and gave me my copy, and very beautiful it was, 
and after luncheon I went off in a cab to the 
Atheneum to write some letters. And it wag 
only after I'd left the club, on my way to an- 
other engagement, that | realised that I no 
longer had Logan’s present with me. 

‘So back I went to the Athenzeum, and said to 
the porter, “I haven’t time to go upstairs again, 
Or to wait, but I’ve left a book in the drawing- 
room, and I should be very much obliged if you 
would be kind enough to look out for it for me, 
and put it on one side until I call again. It’s a 
thin book, bound in morocco.” 

*“Certainly, sir,” said the porter. “What is the 
title of the book?” and | said’—and at this point 
in his story, Max coughed a little, or cleared his 
throat, rather, and touched his very trim 
moustache with his finger-tip, and said, ‘I 
answered, “How Little Logan Was Brought to 
Jesus’ —and he wrote it down. 

‘Next day, I called again at the Atheneum, 
and there was a different porter on duty, and 
I told him that I'd called to see if a book had 
been found in the drawing-room that I had in- 
quired about on the previous day, a thin book, 
bound in morocco; and the porter said, “I'll 
inquire, sir: what is the title of the book?” and 
I had to say again, “How Little Logan Was 
Brought to Jesus.” : 

‘And do you know, Ray,’ said Max, ‘the book f 
hadn't been found, and I couldn't have left it at F 


the club, and it occurred to me that I must have 


left it in the cab, or dropped it in the street, and & 
of course I ought to have gone to Scotland Yard 
to ask if it had been found. But—do you know? 


—having uttered that title twice, I found that 1 


couldn't utter it a third time—and to a police- 


, 


man. 
* 


I don’t suppose that Logan Pearsall Smith’s 
papa, even though he was a Pennsylvanian, ever 
came across—or, if he did, ever indulged in— 
the Philadelphia Fish-House Punch that I have 
been reading about in an enchanting (and enlight- 
ening) book I picked up in a second-hand book- 
shop the other day: How to Mix Drinks, or The 
Bon-Vivant's Companion, by Jerry Thomas, 
‘Formerly principal Bar-tender at the Metropoli- 
tan Hotel, New York, and the Planter’s House, 
St. Louis,’ and published in New York in 1862— 
no doubt to help in bolstering Yankee morale, 
after Bull Run. Even as long ago as that, this 
punch was described as ‘famous,’ and there may 
be those who would like to chance their arm at a 
tipple so hallowed by tradition for their autumn- 
evening parties. It is a cold Age made by 
axing + pint of peach brandy, 4 pint of cognac 


and } pint of Jamaica rum with 4 Aes of lemon 
juice, } Ib. of white sugar, and 24 pints of cold 
water. 


I haven't tried it yet myself, and I should 
be glad to hear from those readers that do— 
asking them more particularly to let me know 
whether they agree with the redoubtable Jerry 
Thomas that ‘the above is generally sufficient 
for one person.’ CYRIL RAY 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


Classified advertisements must be pre- 
paid 5s. per line. Line averages 40 
characters and spaces between words. 
Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 
1s. extra. Classified Advertisement 
Department, The Spectator Led., 
99 Gower Street, London, WC1. 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


AMENDED ADVERTISEMENT 
POWICK HOSPITAL, NEAR WORCESTER 
(1,000 beds) 

2 SOCIAL WORKERS with Degree or 
Social Science Diploma required. Progres- 
sive hospital four miles Malvern/Worcester 
with full range of therapeutic activities in- 
eluding O.P. Clubs and hostel for patients 

employed locally. 

Salary £515 (at age 27) rising to £785 
p.a. Applications to Med. Supt.. who will be 
glad to supply further information. 


AGRICULTURAL MARKETS IN UGANDA 

The Government of Uganda wishes to 
make a comprehensive fact-finding study 
of local ‘kets for, and distribution of, 
African-grown agricultural produce other 
than the major export crops of coffee and 
cotton. The information gained would be 
used by a newly established Crop Marketing 
and Industries Section of the Uganda De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

A good research economist with some 
experience in this kind of economy is re- 
quired to undertake this study, which would 
involve mainly field work in Uganda. He or 
she would be given the close co-operation 
of government field staff. The project would 
probably require twelve months’ fleld work 
plus a writing-up period of six months. 

Further particulars may be obtained from 
the Secretary, Colonial Economic Research 
Committee, Room 8608, Colonial Office, Lon- 
don, 8.W.1. Reference: RES.63/9/04. 


BBC requires Language Supervisor for 
African Service in French (British subject). 
Duties consist mainly in checking accuracy 
and, where possible, style of translations of 
news bulletins and talks from English into 
Prench, and following broadcasts in the 
studio. Candidates must have first-class 
knowledge of and complete fluency in 
Prench. Good general knowledge of and 
interest in African affairs and previous resi- 
dence or travel in West and Equatorial 
Africa an advantage. Salary £1,230 (pos- 
sibly higher if qualifications exceptional) 
rising by five annual increments to £1,580 
max. p.a. Requests for application forms 
(enclosing addressed envelope and quoting 
reference 60.G.550 Spt.) should reach 
Appointments Officer. Broadcasting House, 
London, W.1, within five days. 

BBC require Education Officer in North 
Western Division, based Manchester. 
Honours degree and wide educational ex- 
perience including experience of teaching in 
school and thorough knowledge of the 
educational system desirable. Duties in- 
clude visiting schools and holding meetings 
and discussions with teachers and educa- 
tional bodies. Salary £1,230 (possibly higher 
if qualifications exceptional) rising by five 
annual increments to £1,580 max. p.a. Re- 
quests for application forms and for further 
particulars (enclosing addressed envelope 
and quoting reference 60.G.553 Spt.) should 
reach Appointments Officer. Broadcasting 
House, London, W.1. within five days. 
STELLA FISHER in the Strand. The 
Bureau for progressive and interesting sec- 
retarial vacancies. 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON LIBRARY 

Applications are invited for an Assistant 
in charge of Slide Collection. Successful 
applicant will be required to take charge of 
collection of 90,000 lantern slides in field 
ef Fine Arts and should have qualifications 
in Art History, together with some relevant 
experience. 

Initial salary will be on scale £600x£25— 
£750 or £800x£30—£950 according to age. 
qualifications and experience. 

Apply, in writing, giving details of age. 
qualifications, experience and names and 
addresses of two referees to Goldsmiths’ 
Librarian, University of London, Senate 
House, W.C.1, by 18 November. 








WATSON CHAIR LECTURES 
LORD JAMES OF RUSHOLME 


High Master of the Manchester 
Grammar School 


will deliver four Lectures on 
EDUCATION AND 
DEMOCRATIC IDEAS 


1S, 16, 22, 23 November 
Tuesdays and Wednesdays at 5.30 p.m. 
THE LECTURES WILL BE HELD IN 
THE GUSTAVE TUCK THEATRE, UNI- 
VERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, GOWER 
STREET, W.C.1. 


ADMISSION FREE WITHOUT TICKET 








NOVEMBER It, 
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INSTRUCTOR IN ENGLISH (full-time or 
part-time) required by Correspondence 
School. Journalistic experience a recom- 
mendation, but not essential. Write fully (in 
confidence). giving details of age, experi- 
ence and qualifications to Box No. 7308. 
WEST BUCKLAND SCHOOL 

(Direct Grant Boarding School: 240 Boys) 

An ASSISTANT MASTER to _ teach 
BIOLOGY (ineluding Botany and Zoology) 
to ‘S’ Level throughout the School is re- 
quired; if possible for January, 1961, but 
applications will be considered for May or 
September and also for temporary appoint- 
ment for one or two terms. Burnham plus 
(probably S.R.A.). House available for mar- 
ried man; bachelor accommodation in 
school. Games a strong recommendation, 
especially Rugby and cricket. Applications 
at once, stating when free, to: 

Headmaster, 
West Buckland School. 
Barnstaple, 
Devon. 


UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY 
SENIOR LECTURESHIP IN GERMAN 
Applications are invited for the above- 

mentioned position. 

The salary for a Senior Lecturer is within 
the range £A2,550 x £95—-£3,000 per annum. 
plus cost of living adjustments and will be 
subject to deductions under the State 
Superannuation Act. The commencing 
salary will be fixed according to the quali- 
fications and experience of the successful 
applicant. 

Under the Staff Members’ Housing Scheme 
in cases approved by the University and its 
Bankers, married men may be assisted by 
loans to purchase a house. 

Further particulars and information as 
to the method of application may be ob- 
tained from the Secretary, Association of 
Universities of the British Commonwealth, 
36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 

Applications close in Australia and Lon- 
don on 19th December, 1960. 


CONCERTS 


ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL 
(FRIDAY, 18 NOV., at 11 p.m. 
ending at 12.15 p.m. approx.) 

a concert in support of the 
DEFENCE and AID FUND 
administered by CHRISTIAN ACTION. 
NORMA PROCTER 
PETER PEARS 


YEHUDI MEN 

BENJAMIN BRITTEN 
Sonato for violin and piano (Mozart); 
Coriden and Mopsa (Purcell); Two Con- 
zonets (Morley); Partita No. 3 for solo 
violin (Bach); Canticle No. 2 (Abraham and 
Isaac) (Britten); Duet from Cantata No. 
66 (Bach). 63/- to 7/6 from Christian Action 
(CITy 6869) or at Hall (WAT 3191) Mgt.: 
Basil Douglas Ltd. (MAY 5091). 


a EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 
CEYLON: a painters’ country. South Lon- 
don Art Gallery, Peckham Road, S.E.5. Until 
19th November. Weekdays 10-6. Sundays 3-6. 
Free. 
INSTITUTO DE ESPANA, 102 Eaton Square, 
S.W.1. Lecture by Mr. Denis Brass on 
‘Galicia; the end of a Journey. (With illus- 
trations.)’ om the 18th November at 6 p.m. 
MARLBOROUGH. 39 Old Bond Street. 
OSKAR KOKOSCHKA IN ENGLAND AND 
SCOTLAND. Paintings and watercolours. 
First Kokoschka Exhibition in London since 
1927. In aid of Children and Youth Aliyah 
and Save the Children Fund. Nov. 9-Dec. 
15. Daily 11-5. Sats. 10.30-12.30. Adm. 3/6. 
Students 1/1. 
NEW LONDON GALLERY, 17/18 Old Bond 
St.. W.1 (associated with Marlborough Fine 
Art Ltd.}. Opening Exhibition: Georges 
MATHIEU, paintings and watercolours. 
Admission free. Daily 10-5; Sats. 10-12. 
28th Oct.-26th Nov. 
‘PARLIAMENT WEEKLY'—Lecture and Dis- 
cussion each week on Events in Parliament. 
Wed. 8 p.m. Fee for session 23/-. Apply 
Registrar, Mary Ward Settlement, 5-7 
Tavistock Place, W.C.1. Tel.: EUSton 1816. 


P.E.N. HERMON OULD MEMORIAL 
LECTURE—1960 

SIR ISAIAH BERLIN lectures on TOL- 
STOY AND ENLIGHTENMENT in Friends 
House, Euston Road, London, N.W.I., at 
7 p.m. (doors open 6.30), WEDNESDAY, 
NOVEMBER 23. Chairman: Dr. C. V. Wedg- 
wood. Tickets available in advance: P.E.N., 
62 Glebe Place, London. S.W.3, at 3/6 each. 
Remittance and stamped addressed envelope 
are necessary. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON: A course of 
three lectures entitled ‘The Cult of the 
Autograph Letter’; (i) ‘The origins and 
William Upcott’; (ii) ‘Dawson Turner’; (iii) 
‘Some other English collectors of the nine- 
teenth century,’ will be delivered by Mr. 
A. N. L. Munby (Cambridge) at 5.30 p.m. on 
21, 22 and 24 November at King’s College, 
Strand, W.C.2. ADMISSION FREE, WITH- 
OUT TICKET. James Henderson, Academic 
Registrar. 





(Gentinued overleaf) 


Management 


of 


your Investments 


To have money invested in Stock Exchange securities 


is one thing; to acquire the specialised knowledge 


necessary for their proper management is quite another. 


There is, however, no need to continue at such a disad- 
vantage. The Trustee Department of the Westminster 


Bank has for many years offered a service for the 


management of customers’ investments. This provides, 


at very moderate cost, all the advantages of experienced 


investment management (in collaboration with your 


ewn stockbroker if you wish), yet your personal 


requirements are always kept in mind. The service can 


also be used with advantage by institutions, public 


authorities and those concerned with the management 


of pension funds. Particulars of this service can be 


obtained from any branch of the Bank, or from the 


Manager of the Trustee Department, 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 


41 LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C.2 











John Lawrence 





Editor: 


Frontier 





Chairman: 
Sir Kenneth Grubb 


YOU CAN AFFORD FRONTIER 


It is only 10/- a year or 5j- if you are a full-time student, 
missionary or retired clergyman 


But CAN YOU AFFORD TO MISS IT? 


Frontier is concerned with the practical implications of being 
a Christian in the world today 
Contributors to the Winter Number include the Archbishop 
of York, Dr. J. H. Oldham and Donald Swann 


Quarterly — 10/- 


a year 


(2/6 per single copy, plus postage 6d) 
Order NOW from 


FRONTIER, Despatch Dept.(S), 59 Bryanston Street, London, W.! 




















The Directors 
Wine Club Ltd 


IS RUN BY 
WINE-FOVERS 
—FOR WINE DRINKERS 


Membership is open to all business, Service and professional men 


and women. 


The Club enables you to buy from a cellar of carefully selected 


wines and spirits at « xtremely advantageous prices. 


The Chairman of the Wine Selection Committee is Mr. Cyril Ray. 


All wines are ideal for immediate consumption, 


APPLICATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP TO:— 


THE GENERAL MANAGER, 


DIRECTORS WINE CLUB LTD., 3:1, BERKLEY STREFT, LONDON, W.1 


. 




















Gross Assets £2,000,000 


Are paying 74% p.a. interest on 
deposits for the seventh year in 
@ succession, with extra 4% added 
annually on each unit. 
| Details and Audited Balance Sheet from 
2 investment Dept. SR, DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 
(DANES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND, LONDON, WC2 

















PERSONAL 


CANGER PATIENT. Girl (8), a few months 
to live. one of three girls whose father is 
only employed paft-time. Hospital visiting 
fares are @ daily anxiety to the parents. 
Can you please help? Old jewellery, etc., 
gladly utilised. National Society for Cancer 
Relief, 47 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 





= LITERARY 


‘FOR YEARS I've meant to write, but I’ve 
been putting it off.. No time? For things 
you really want to do you can always make 
time. The LSJ, for nearly 40 years’ under 
the patronage of leading newspaper pro- 
prietors and editors, has helped thousands 
to success, by personal tuition by corre- 
spondence. It may help you. It costs nothing 
to inquire. Free advice and book from LON- 
DON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM (SP), 19 
Hertford Street, W.1. GRO 8250. There are 
LSJ students all over the world. 


BOOKS. The ‘Spectator’ will arrange for 
books reviewed or advertised in this paper’s 
columns to be sent to readers who cannot 
otherwise obtain them. Orders accompanied 
by a remittance covering the books’ total 
published price, plus 1s. 6d. per volume for 
postage, should be sent to the Book Order 
a 9] ‘Spectator,’ 99 Gower Street, London, 








POEMS WANTED. Send with s.a.e. Arca- 
dian Agency. Egremont, Cumberland. 
BOOKS. Review Copies and others in fine 
condition purchased.—D. Levin, 38 Berners 
Street, W.1. MUSeum 4224. 








CONNOISSEUR requires moated castle 
with drawbridge to house. Priceless collec- 
tion of E] Cid Amontillado Sherry. Must be 
proof against rapacious onslaughts of 
maurauding friends. 


CONSULTANT for nervous conditions, 
habits and personal problems, qualified in 
psychology and _  hypnosis.—Write for 
appointment, R. K. Brian, M.B.H.A., 19 
Wigmore St., W.1, or telephone LANgham 
4245, 








‘DOMESTICS UNLIMITED’ for reliable flat- 
cleaners and baby-sitters. CUN 0461. 


KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female 
and the Human Male sent on by post. Write 
or call for our Free Price List and Litera- 
ture on Family Planning.—Fiertag, 34 War- 
dour Street. London, W.1. D.X. 

LAYTONS (good through four reigns), 
WINE MER . winter list is now out. 








ur Christmas purchases. 2a 
Duke St., (Manchester Sq.), W.1. WEL 8808. 
ON MEDICAL ADVICE ONLY 
PROF. NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 
THE NEW REGENERATIVE TREATMENT 
Discussed in The National Press 


Available at the 
CLINIC FOR REGENER: 





ATIVE THERAPY 
87 Westbourne Terrace, London, W.2 
Tel.: AMBassador 4041. 


PRINTING AT LESS COST by offset Litho. 
Text in print-style type. Illustrations and 
art work copied. Books, brochures, cata- 
logues. feaflets, etc. Susan Tully Ltd. 9 
Blenheim St., W.1. MAY 6093. 


STAMMERS. Behnke method by ex-pupil. 
Ward, 26 Connaught Av. E. Sheen, S.W.14. 
TELEGU LESSONS required by beginner in 
London. Please write Box No. 7342. 














STORIES WANTED by British Institute of 
Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., Chronicle 
House, Fleet Street, E.C.4. Suitable stories 
are revised by us and submitted to editors 
on a 15 per cent. of sales basis. Unsuitable 
stories are returned with reasons for rejec- 
tion. Address. your MSS. to Dept. C.23, 
FREE. “The Professional Touch,” concern- 
ing Courses Criticisms from Dept. C.23. 


WRITE TO SELL—with Know-How! No 
Sales—No Fees training shows you how to 
write what editors buy. Benefits also from 
‘The Writer,’ plus two practical writin 
encyclopredias—free. Send for FREE R. 
‘Know-How Guide to Writing Success’ (45th 
Edition), B.A. School of Successful Writing, 
124 New Bond Street, London, W.1. 


WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send today for in- 
teresting free booklet.—Regent Institute 
(Dept. T/85A), Palace Gate, W.8. 











iSECRETARIAL SERVICES 


ACCUR. TYPING. 2/6 1,000. carbs. 6d. Jen- 
nings, 55 Brockman Rd., Folkestone, Kent. 
LITERARY TYPING. Expert 2/3d. 1,000. 
Weeks, 47 St. Margaret's, London, 8.E.4. 

MANUSCRIPTS, Reports, Theses typed. Pat 
Johnson. 12 Bournemouth Rd., S.W.19. MOU 














ACGUR. TYPING. 2s. 1,000 words. Easy. 50 
Kingshill Ave., Kenton, Middx. WOR 4823. 
MSS. TYPED. 2s. 6d. 1.000 words, 6d. 
carbon.—Jarman, 59 Dalmeny Road, Wal- 
lington. Surrey. Tel.: Wallington 2496. 








EDUCATIONAL 








YAS MINA ORPHANAGE, home for 100 
Algerian Refugees, need for support 
urgently requested. They have suffered 
greatly. Collections of old spectacles and 
dentures bring good prices. Please help us. 
Collections to: WAR ON WANT, 9 Madeley 
Rd., EALING, W.5. 


“WHICH?” The November issue reports 
impartially on 

t foods 

dress hire 

cough remedies 
nylon whiteners 
electric light bulbs 

based on scientific tests and independent 
surveys. “Which?” is published monthly 
by the Consumers’ Association on annual 
subscription only £1 to Dept. 7, 333 High 
Holborn, London, W.C.1. 








FAMILY 
PLANNING 


a Postal Seunce 


Write for free booklet ex- 
plaining all modern methods of Family 
Planning. Full details sent under plain 
cover by return of post. 


PREMIER LABORATORIES 
(Box 98) 333 Grays Inn Rd., London, W.C.! 


Please send your free booklet under plain cover. 





EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examina- 
tions—University, Law, Accountancy, Cost- 
ing, Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, 


- Export, Commercial, General Cert. of Edu- 


cation, etc. Many (non-exam.) courses in 
business subjects.—Write for free prospec- 
tus and/or advice mentioning exam. or 
subjects in which interested to Metropoli- 
tan Collegé. G.40, St. Albans, or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4: Est. 1910. 


LEEDS EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
SECOND WINTER SCHOOL 
Hollin Hall, Leeds 16. 
December 29th to January 6th 


Eric Atkinson, Trevor Bell 
Hubert Dalwood, H. J. Thubron 


DRAMA 
Julian Herington, Minor Volanakis 
John Whiting 
SIC 
Eta Cohen, Athol Page 
Stanford Robinson 
Lorraine Du Val, Andre Wolf 


Particulars and application forms from: 
The Education Department, Calverley 
Street, Leeds 1. 

GEORGE TAYLOR, 
Chief Education Officer. 


POSTAL TUITION for G.C.E., London Univ. 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., B.D., Degrees; 
Diplomas. Also for Law, Professional Exam- 
inations. Prospectus E. W. Shaw Fletcher, 
C.B.E., LL.B., Director of Studies, Dept. 
B.92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est. 1894). 
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it’s FUN—and profitable! If you like to 
draw, invest in the Famous Artists’ Home 
Study Art Course. The brilliant instruction 
ge will receive from these famous artists, 
the comfort of your own home, will en- 
sure your success. Let us assess your ability. 
Send for free Talent Test to FAMOUS ART- 
IST SCHOOLS, 23 Westport, Godalming. 


OXFORD AND COUNTY SECRETARIAL 
COLLEGE, 34 St. Giles. Comprehensive 
training. Prospectus. 








Read PETER BROOK | 


in the current issue of 


ENCORE 


2/- from al! booksellers or 12/- for 6 issues 
41 Great Russell Street Ak WCr 











PREPARATIONS FOR EXAMINATIONS 
U.C.C., est. 1887, provides postal tuition for 
GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATION 
London, Oxford, Cambridge. Northern and 
others. LONDON UNIVERSITY ENTRANCE 
requirements, and FINAL EXAMS. for B.A., 
B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B., Bar (I and II), 
and other exams. Prospectus free from 

Registrar, 


UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
76 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for 
university graduates and other students. 
Six-month and intensive 14-week courses.— 
Write Organising Secretary. Davies's, 153 
Holland Park Avenue, W.1. PARK 4654. 


THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 59-62 
— Molton Street. W.1. MAY 6306 (3 
nes). 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


ABBOTSHOLME SCHOOL, DERBYSHIRE. 
Scholarship and entrance tests will be on 
28th and 29th March, 1961. Six awards £60- 
£240. An Art or Music award is available. 
1l- and 13-year-old entry. Applications be- 
fore 28th February. Further details from 
The Headmaster, Abbotsholme School. 
Rocester, Uttoxeter, Staffs. 


BADMINTON SCHOOL, WESTBURY-ON- 
TRYM, BRISTOL. Three Open Scholarships 
ranging from £150 per annum to £50 per 
annum will be offered on the results of the 
next Entrance Examination. This will be 
held in February, 1961, for girls between 
the ages of 12 and 14 the following Septem- 
ber. Full particulars from the Headmistress. 

















OVERSTONE SCHOOL, Nr. NORTHAMP- 
TON.—An open Scholarship of £150 per 
annum is offered in this Independent 
boarding school for girls, run on P.N.E.U. 
lines. The written examination will be held 
on February 8th or 9th. 1961. Candidates 
must have been born between 2nd June, 
1948, and ist June, 1949, inclusive. The 
closing date for entries is 3lst December, 
1960—full particulars from the Head- 
mistress. 


SHOPPING BY POST 


A TEMPTING CONTINENTAL COFFEE. 
Berries or Ground to your personal taste. 
llb. parcels 7/6 post paid. J. F. CROWLEY 
& SONS, Snargate St., Dover. 


BINOCULARS, EX GOVT. £20 value for 
£7 15s. Perfect. 14 days’ free trial. 
CHARLES FRANK LTD., Saltmarket. Glas- 
gow. Phone BELL 2106. 

PURE SILK PYJAMAS from 85s. for Ladies 
and Gentlemen. London's Largest Selec- 
tion. Luxurious quality. Patterns from 
Austin & Smith, 36 Berkeley Street, W.1. 


ROSEMOYNE (IRISH LINENS. Damask 
Tablecloths. Luncheon Sets, Afternoon Tea- 
cloths, Towels, Suiting, Bed, Dress. Church 
Linens, Handkerchiefs. Catalogues from: 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS 


9 Donegall Square South, Belfast 1 
Northern Ireland. 


SEA ISLAND POPLIN SHIRTS to measure, 
from 38s. 6d. Patts., size chart, from Hol- 
royd and Cooper, 34 Spring Gardens, Man- 
chester 2. Pe 
SHIRTS TO MEASURE from 30s. Wide 
choice of patterns from A. U. Garstang 
Ltd., 2 Corporation Street, Blackburn. 




















TWEEDS. Superior quality hand woven. 
10/- and 14/- per yard. Patterns 6d. Stamps. 
Norsaga Mills, Mill Str., Kirkwall, Orkney. 
WARD & MARTINEZ LTD., 50 Brewer 
Street, W.1, for fine wines at lowest prices: 

8s. 3d.; FLEURIE Beaujolais 1955 
10s.; ALSATIAN Riesling 8s. 6d.; PELURE 
d’OIGNON 9s. 6d.; GEORGIAN Red and 
White 7s. 6d.; 1959 RHINE wines and 
MOSELLES from 10s. 6d.; Spanish SHERRY 
from 12s. 6d.; and many others. List on 
requests. Mail Orders, any six bottles car- 
riage paid. 














“Which ?” 


tests. 
“Which 2”” 


only £1 to Dept. 7, 
CONSUMERS’ ASSOCIATION 
333 HIGH HOLBORN 
LONDON, W.C.1 





reports factually and impartially on the goods 
you may want to buy, based on independent 


is published monthly on annual subscription 


The Christmas gift for only £1 
that lasts the whole year through 
**Which?’’ 

Por details about 
“Which”? 
as @ Christmas gift 
write to 
Consumers’ Association 
333 High Holborn, W.C.1. 

















EPICURE 

SPECIAL CHRISTMAS SELECTION 
Each carton contains: 8 lb. 10 oz. tin Whole 
Roast Chicken, 1 lb. tin Finest Ox Tongue, 
1 lb. tin skinless and defatted Prague Ham, 
154 oz. tin Boned Roast Turkey with Mush- 
rooms, 1 lb. tin Swiss Black Cherry Jam, 
5 oz. tin Pate de Folie, 3 oz. tin Sliced 
Smoked Salmon, 6 oz. tin dry pack Jumbo 
size Prawns, 30 oz. tin Pears in Syrup, 
20 oz. tin Strawberries in Syrup, 30 og. tin 
Pineapple Rings and 1 Ib. tin export quality 
Christmas Pudding. Sent for £4 os.—3 
cartons £8 17s. 6d.; c.w.o.. post paid. 


Grays 


DEPT. S.P., ORCHARD STREET, 
WORCESTER 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


BUY YOUR CHRISTMAS CARDS from the 
Grenfell Association, now at Hope House, 
Great Peter Street, London, 8.W.1, and so 
help our medical work for the fishermen 
living along the sub-arctic coast of Labra- 
dor. Illustrated leaflet on request. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS from The Cocklands 
Press, Burford, Oxford. Wood Engravings, 
Colour Prints, etc. Approval post free. 
Prices from 3d Overprinting a speciality. 
FOR FRIENDS WHO READ THE ‘SPEC- 
TATOR.’ A binding case to contain 26 
copies. Opens flat. Copies easily inserted or 
removed. Greetings will be sent with the 
case if desired. Send instructions and 
17s. 6d (which includes postage). to the 
Sales Manager, ‘The Spectator.’ 99 Gower 
Street, London, W.C.1. 


ACCOMMODATION 

ONE IN EVERY TWO of our clients come 
by persona! recommendation. The right flat 
(separate or shared) for the right person. 
Share-a-Flat Ltd.. 175 Piccadilly. W.1 
HYD 2545 (24 hrs.). 

PLEASANT LODGING or single person. 
Rural. 10 miles London. HATch End 2735. 
Evenings. 


. 

HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 
LOCHNAW CASTLE. Late holiday in com- 
fortable, charming 15th Century Castle. 
Warmer, quieter, yet plenty to do in the 
‘sub-tropical’ RHINNS OF GALLOWAY, gulf 
stream climate conditioned. Squash, 
Archery, etc. Good food and Hospitality. 
LESWALT 227. 

Our apologies for the incorrect printing 
on 14th October and before. 


WET COLD WINTER? Obtain List of Sun- 
shine cruises and passages. BOWERMAN 
SHIPPING LTD., 28 Ely Place, E.C.1, 








ALAN PATON 


(President of the South 
African Liberal Party) 


author of ‘‘Cry, the Beloved Country” ’ 
will speak at 
CHURCH HOUSE, WESTMINSTER 
at 7.30 p.m. on 
MONDAY, NOVEMBER 28th 


on the occasion of the 


Annual Meeting of 
Christian Action 


Tickets price 2/6 Reserved, 1/- Un- 
reserved. From The Secretary, 2 Amen 
Court, London, E.C.4. (CITy 6869.) 
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